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HE SILOS here pictured represent some of the best types found on well- 
equipped farms wherever corn is largely grown. The value of the 
silo was put to a test recently by an Orange eounty, N Y, cow-testing 

association. The time selected was the normal period during which silage 
is fed, or about six months. Results from four herds on farms where silos 
are used were conipared with the same number of herds where no silos were 
found. Results show that with the four herds fed silage the average grain 
fed was 1020 pounds to the cow; and for each pound of grain fed they 
produced 2.72 pounds milk. The herds which were not fed silage averaged 
1919 pounds of grain to the cow and returned 2.95 pounds milk to the pound 
of grain. This is an advantage of 59 pounds grain and 675 pounds milk per 
cow during the six months of silage feeding. The best record obtained 
where silage was fed was four pounds milk per pound of grain fed, while 
the best record for the herd not fed silage was 2.3 pounds of milk per pound 
of grain. This saving of 899 pounds grain, figured at #50 a ton, means saving 
$22.50. In a herd of 30 cows this would pay for a good silo in one year. 
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Save the Dairymen’s League 

It took 10 years to build up the dairymen’s 
league. It can be destroyed in a year or a month 
by gossip and attacks such as now are being 
spread against its management and officials. 
Such statements may cause needless friction, de- 
stroy confidence and impute wrong-doing of 
oflicials. Oh, the pity of it! 

How happy these unwholesome activities are 
making the milk dealers! All along, city milk 
dealers have believed that there would happen 
exaetly what is now occurring, and have hoped 
that thereby the league would be disrupted. 


Attacks upon the dairymen’s league and its 
oflicials are exactly what dealers have wanted. 
Now they are laughing in their sleeves and re- 
joicing over what they think will be the out- 
come. 

W believe, however, the dealers have got 
another guess coming. The success of the dairy- 
men’s league so far has demonstrated what 
united action by farmers can accomplish. We 
believe that the rank and file of the membership 
will tund unwaveringly in support of the 
le; l 

Criticism of officials is to be expected, and so 
long as such criticism is constructive, well and 
good. Doubtless nobody is more anxious to 
have su tions than the league officials them- 
selves, but most of us, at times, are given to 
cond ning, not i all tl fact but onc 
having heard the truth and having the facts set 
before u we often change our opinions and 
confess we might not have done half as well 
under t] circumst had been done 

This is true in respect to the dairymen’s 
league. Why, the harness has not yet been t! 
The da ld I t fully ors ized. Th 
are war time and not peace times. The con- 
stant m lling of st and federal officials all 


had thei 


licapping what otherwise 


night have broughi ll more satisfactory re- 
sults. 

We yuld re nber also that only a few 
days a was the Donnelly act repealed—a law, 
which, in itself, tied the hands of league officials. 
Instead of criticisi: what has been accom- 


plished, critics should be applauding. Further- 
more, criticism of the league is really criticism 
of the rank and file of dairymen comprising it. 
Instead of destroying the dairymen’s league 
it must be saved! That is the need now. Dairy- 
men’s loyalty and devotion will win the day. 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


Now is the time for every member to show his 
colors for best interests of agriculture. 


Controlling Live Stock Markets 

Will complaints of live stock producers 
against the packers close now that the entire 
packing industry has come under federal con- 
trol? Hereafter every packing establishment 
can do business only after it has secured a 
license from the federal government. Under 
that license it agrees to obey all the govern- 
ment’s rules for the regulation of the business. 

If this war measure succeeds in eliminating 
even some of the faults of the packing business 
as heretofore conducted, government control 
may continue after the war. In this and other 
Ways the federal government already has as- 
sumed greater powers over packing, milling and 
other industries, than even the most radical 
farmers or extreme socialists ever contemplated; 
certainly that group will be pleased if the new 
system comes up to their expectations. If it 
proves wanting, their theories will at least have 
had a practical test. In these war times, all 
citizens and parties are agreeable to trying 
any plan that possibly may help toward 
victory. 

Experience thus far, however, shows that 
even government control is relatively powerless 
in the face of the natural laws of supply and 
demand. Witness the surplus of potatoes in 
some states the past winter, and the surplus of 
milk in some sections this spring, with their 
attendant low prices. Official edicts may help 
solve some of the problems of production and 
distribution, but they will never relieve pro- 
ducers from doing their best individually and 
collectively in their own behalf. American 
farmers will never make the mistake of certain 
peasants in County Cork years ago when Glad- 
stone’s first home rule bill seemed likely to be- 
come law; in March they refused to plow or 
plant because, as they said: ‘“‘Begorra, no one 
will have to work now, for we will have home 
rule and the government at Dublin will support 
us all!’ 


The latest rumor intended to discourage food 
production comes from Colorado where, accord- 
ing to federal agents, farmers 
Swat the Lies are being told that the gov- 
ernment will tax broom corn 
and other crops from $5 to $6 an acre. This 
latest lie is ridiculous. D. C. Roper, internal 
revenue commissioner, states there is no founda- 
tion for it. Such taxes, it is explained, can be 
levied only by act of congress. The department 
of agriculture warns against further attempts to 
discourage production by the circulation of 
rumors, Farmers and others who hear such 
rumors concerning food production are urged 
to communicate at once with their local au- 
thorities or county agents in order that action 
may be taken to suppress them. 


Dairy War Program 
The best human foods are milk, butter and 
cheese. They are best for child and adult, for 
laborer and soldier, for inside worker or house- 
hold consumer. Yet the lack of a dairy program 
when war is our business has almost disorgan- 
ized the dairy business. Had the same genius 
been centered on milk in administrative circles 
that have been centered on steel, an era of dairy 
expansion would have been no less remarkable 
than with steel. We need steel for ships and 
guns; we need dairy products for ship builders 
and gunner 
Steel is a military 
aS 


are no less a necessity for the men in the mili- 


necessity; dairy preducts 
tary establishment. What would happen if 
our slogan were “save the steel?’’ We use steel 
to the capacity of making; we do not save 


but use and strive to make more steel. Our 
slogan to save fats—and milk and butter—is 
as foolish as would be another, to save 
steel. Our slogan should be, use milk, use but- 
ter, use cheese—use, use, use! Use these, not 
to find a market for the products of dairymen, 
but to make more efficient our workers and 
fighters. We make steel, more of it and still 
more, not to give jobs to workmen, but that 








our war business may attain its highest Success 
We should use, not save, dairy products for the 
same reason. 

Had this been done dairying today would have 
expanded to wonderful limits, to the benefit 
of agriculture of course, but primarily to the 
efficiency of the nation! Had this been done the 
dairy contribution would have been no less re. 
markable than the steel contribution. If the pp. 
markable intelligence used in the steel industry 
in the country’s need, had likewise been applied 
to dairy products, dairying would have expanded 
as steel making has expanded. Saving fats and 
milk and cheese has meant denial of the best 
food available and practically disorganizeq the 
business of dairying. Steel responded because 
real intelligence saw its possibilities. Dairying 
slumped because official ignorance narrowed the 
use of its products. From now on make the 
dairy a war industry—and let dairying expand 
to its full field of service. 


We have asked repeatedly why it costs more 
to distribute milk in summer than in winter. 
Last January and February 
Still No Answer the federal milk commission 
allowed distributers 7.2 cents 
to meet freight and selling costs per quart of 
milk. In June this same commission allowed 
9.4 cents a quart. Thé prices just fixed by the 
commission give producers 4.5 cents a quart in 
the 150-mile zone and dealers 13 cents a quart 
for bottled milk. This is 8.5 cents a quart for 
the distributers, or 1.3 cents a quart more for 
midsummer than midwinter. Evidently the com- 
mission thinks the warmth of July has a more 
serious effect on city workers than the cold and 
snow and ice of January and February. There 
is one thing to remember: it now costs exactly 
twice as much to distribute milk in New York 
city as is required in Philadelphia. Why? 
In these days of present and prospective labor 
shortage the use of the automobile on the farm 
in practical ways is more than 
Saving Time ever in evidence. Just what are 
the possibilities and scope of the 
farm automobile has _ perhaps 
never been fully measured, although farmers 
everywhere are alert to its many uses of a help- 
ful and money-saving nature; this quite in ad- 
dition to taking the family out for an enjoyable 
and health-giving ride. American Agriculturist 
asks readers to at once write a short letter to 
the editor giving us a bit of your own experi- 
ence, and telling us in just what way you find 
the automobile valuable and useful on the farm. 
If you at times utilize the engine of your auto- 
mobile for power, for just what purpose do you 
apply it; what of carrying crates or packages 
to shipping station; bringing home needed ar- 
ticles from town; emergency work with regard 
to repairs on machinery and implem 
Jot down while this hint is on your mind and 
tell in a few lines somie of these practical uses, 
mailing at once to the editor. 


and Labor 


ete. 


The New York state fair commission is plan- 
ning a farm machinery show, September 9 to I, 


on an unusual s Th 

Tractor Show Plans main purpose in enlarging 
the fair grounds this year 

is to provide an adequate demonstration field 
for farm tractors and any othe machinery 
which exhibitors care to show in operation for 
the benefit of state fair visitors. T1 commis- 
sion feels the farm machinery exhibits represent 
the backbone of an agricultural exposition, and 
it is their desire to give the farmers of New 
itions and 


York the benefit of the very latest in 
improvements. By the development of a large 


and 


a 


} 


section of the grounds, in which a dirt 
ary, 





cinder fill of from 3 to 5 féet was necessar} 
very desirable exhibition space has been pro 
vided for tractors, trucks and other machinery, 
and the demonstration field will be within eas¥ 
access of the plot reserved for tractors. It i§ 
the plan of the commission to set aside certail 
ground for each exhibitor so that each machine 
will have new or untouched ground on whith 
to operate. Part of the demonstration field # 
high and part low, insuring practical test 
which cannot fail to interest the planters. 
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Orchards Factors in General Farming 


An orchard on every farm—By H. E. Cox, of New York 


we HiE ORCHARD is a factor in gen- 

#9 eral farming. Consider the im- 
portance of the orchard in con- 
nection with the home and house- 
hold. It cannot be valued too 
highly. In fact, a farm without 
at least a few acres in an orchard is entirely 
out of time such a farm is a landscape discord. 
That it is not more profitable in dollar returns 
is often due to neglect and to lack of knowledge 
as to the varieties suitable to the location. 
Failure to get the very best stock obtainable is 
a great mistake; as an orchard is not alone for 
the present generation, one of the results from 
such failure will be that posterity will adjudge 
us incompetent managers. Then there is the 
care in planting and pruning to give the trées 
proper shape and balance; also the after culti- 
vation and cropping and spraying without which 
a profitable orchard is an impossibility at the 
present time. 

In my boyhood days, the small home orchard, 
with its mumerous varieties of good old- 
fashioned apples, was not only a thing of delight- 
ful memory, but was an important item finan- 
cially. The barreled apples were shipped to my 
uncle’s commission house in Philadelphia along 
with large quantities of apples and potatoes that 
were also shipped to that house by canal boats 
from this locality. . Another orchard planted 
later and protected on the west side by a thick 
hedge of Norway spruce would, I believe, have 
given much better returns if this hedge had not 
been there, as the protection afforded breeding 
ground for all sorts of insects injurious to the 
apple. 

In 1876, when I was 25 years old, I planted an 
orchard on our own then small farm, plowing 





sides being a valuable asset to the place add to 
the natural beauty of the landscape, cannot help 
feeling keen satisfaction, for there is pleasure in 
reflecting that I happened to be sensible enough 
to plant at least one orchard. 


Helping a Neglected Orchard 


Our own present Orchard Ridge farm, called 
the Severance farm, when purchased in 1890 
contained six acres of apple orchard. I objected 
to this, as the soil on this farm was valuable 
for all around farm crops. Markets for apples 
were very poor and insect enemies were getting 
numerous. The man of whom I bought the farm 
said it would be an easy job to pull the trees 
Oui, as they had only been set 12 or 14 years, 
but he advised me to let them remain for a few 
years, as he thought they would prove profitable 
—and the orchard did. The orchard had been 
neglected as to pruning, and no protection from 
injury by stock that had the run of the orchard 
had been provided. I took the bull by the horns, 
gave the trees proper shape, keeping Baldwins 
open in the center and discouraging their am- 
bition to become skyscrapers. As a result, the 
orchard, which is mostly in Baldwins, is fairly 
low headed. I made a mistake in giving a few 
Greenings and Russets the same treatment as 
the Baldwins, so they are now more like um- 
brellas than apple trees. There were also a few 
of the Twenty-ounce, but they soon succumbed 
to sunscald. 

This orchard was planted two rods each way. 
By keeping the trees from growing tall they 
have spread, so it is difficult to get at them with 
the spraying outfit. As a result I have taken out 
quite a number of trees to relieve the situation. 
The orchard has been in sod most of the time, 


hogs being kept in it each season until the drops 
are mature enough to make profitable dry stock. 
This gets rid of a great many insects and the 
hogs are encouraged to root all they like. I 
find in looking over my old records that for a 
period of 20 years previous to 1915 the sales 
from the Baldwin, which occupied five acres of 
the ground, have been $8500. This does not in- 
clude the value of the drop and culls fed or the 
pasture, which was considerable, as the orchard 
is located close to the barns. 

In the autumn of 1906 the markets were 
glutted with apples, the local buyers only offer- 
ing 60 cents a barrel f o b local station. We 
shipped one car to a reliable commission house 
in New York. I copy from my records on this 
crop returns: Barrels $66, freight and commis- 
sions $75, returns $156. Deducting barrels, 
freight and commissions, there remains net $13 
for 223 barrels of apples. The weather was 
warm that fall and apples did not keep well. 
We were in luck not to have to send money to 
pay freight. In 1906 the sales all told from the 
orchard were $1457. 

The orchard, on the whole, has proved a very 
profitable investment. In fact, we call it the 
sheet anchor of the farm. We began using 
bordeaux as spray, the first in the neighborhood, 
and the spraying has been repeated yearly with 
only two exceptions. The past two seasons, 
1916 and 1917, there were no apples. This 
condition has been quite general. 

I believe this orchard would have given bet- 
ter returns if the tenants in previous years 
could have been induced to keep it more under 
cultivation. Lack of time and the fact that 
pretty good returns were secured appeared to 
prevent this treatment. The result is, that 

new wood growth has been re- 





the sod in the fall. The trees 
were set in the spring, care being 
taken to dig large and. deep 
holes to allow of proper planting. 
They were spaced two rods each 
way, which is not far enough for 
standard trees where conditions 
favor a normal growth. The stock 
was the best as every tree grew, and 


when they came into bearing proved 
true to name. One tree, an early 
sort, appeared hopeless, as there 
were no signs of life when all the 
other trees were looking green and 
thrifty. I cut this tree back to al- 
most a cane, thinking it would die 
anyway, but to my surprise it came 








tarded and the vitality of the trees 
impaired. 

The orchard is now under culti- 
vation and already showing the 
benefit in general appearance. Ma- 
nure has been applied as it could 
be spared from other crops, but no 
commercial fertilizers haye been 
used. The soil is clay and clay 
loam, sloping to the west, and is 
protected from the strong west 
winds by higher land laying to the 
west. The orchard is well under- 
drained, as is the whole farm. All 








on and made good with the rest. 
Occasionally I ride by that orchard, 
which is close by the highway and, 
noting the thrifty trees, which, be- 


Home of Hudson Valley Fruit Farmer 


In southern Columbia county, N Y, Harry Bosburg has developed 
an attractive and profitable fruit and general farm. 
New York city and through local sources. 








Fruit is sold to 
His home is pictured above. 


things considered, an orchard in 
connection with general farming, 
when rightly managed, proves a 


paying proposition from every view- 
point, acording to the experience I 
have just here related. 











Quality Celery as Second Crop 


J. Ae MACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y 


For several years I have grown celery as a 
Second crop, following early cabbage and early 
potatoes or peas. I grow a few thousand stalks 
which are marketed through a profitable retail 
trade in a nearby town. Recognizing the im- 
portance of quality, my aim is to secure the 
best, and the constant increase in demand makes 
me believe my customers are pleased. Contrary 
‘0 popular opinion, I am satisfied that a better 
quality of celery can be grown on upland than 
on muck, providing an abundance of moisture 
can be had. My land is rather light loam. By 
adding considerable organic matter, mainly 
Stable manure and irrigating three or four times 
during the growing season, I am able to grow 
a fine crop. 

White Plume and Golden Self-Blanching are 
Wainly grown, although I have grown American 
Yellow, which is a fine type of the Golden Self- 
Blanching. White Plume is popular among my 
customers, Personally, I consider the Golden 
Self-Blanching or American Yellow of rather 
better quality and more uniform in growth. 
The double row system of planting is followed, 


the rows being 6 inches apart and the plants 
6 inches in the row. The double rows are 5 feet 
apart, which gives ample space for banking. I 
set the plants as soon as the first crops are off 
the ground, usually from mid July to August 1. 

The rows are banked with soil entirely, as I 
believe better yuality can be secured than by 
boards. Banking is started by September 10 
and continued at intervals until but little of the 
tops are exposed. The stalks are not bunched, 
except where considerably under size when two 
are bunched and sold for the same price as 
single plants. I do not sell for less than 5 cents 
a bunch. 

As by the double-row system about 30,000 
plants can be grown per acre, the crop is 
profitable. 


Best Feeds for Lambs 
J. W. HAMMOND, OHIO STATION 
When the same grain ration was fed in tests 
at the Ohio station, no matter whether the grain 
consisted of corn alone or of corn and linseed 
meal, the lanibs fed clover or alfalfa made larger 
gains, required less feed per pound of gain and 
produced gains at a lower cost for feed than did 


those given either oats straw or corn stover 
The value of leguminous roughages is gener- 
ally appreciated by lamb feeders; and most of 
them know that so far as efficiency is concerned 
clover and alfalfa hay are unsurpassed for fin- 
ishing lambs. On most farms, however, there 
are always such roughages as oats straw or corn 
stover that it is desirable to utilize in the feed- 
ing operations. There are years when legumes 
are a partial or total failure, or not enough 
legumes may be raised to feed as many lambs as 
desired. In such cases timothy hay, oats straw 
or corn stover are fed. 

These nonleguminous feeds, however, did not 
prove satisfactory as sole roughages for fatten- 
ing lambs in the feeding tests conducted at the 
station. They may be used in the earlier part 
of a long feeding period, provided the lambs 
are finished on a more efficient roughage. 

Such feeds as timothy hay, oats straw and 


*" corn stover are low in protein, and should be 


supplemented with a high protein feed like liz- 
seed meal. In the feeding trials mentioned 
above the addition of linseed meal to corn ané 
either oats straw or corn stover resulted im 
larger and cheaper gains and higher finish on the 
lambs. 
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Shan farm labor situation is serious. And little relief is in sight. 
The new draft will take more men. More horses and mules must go. 


But, in the face of these handicaps production must be increased— 
and it can be if you adopt the right means. 


The Cleveland Tractor has shown the way on thousands of farms. 
It has successfully replaced muscle with machinery. It has proved 
itself the modern “ Man-of-all-Work.” 


The Cleveland Tractor plows as much ground as three good 3-horse 
teams and three men—eight to ten acres a day. 


It actually does the work better. And it harrows. It plants. It 
reaps. It cuts ensilage, fills silos, turns saws, hauls manure spreaders 
and road machinery, drags logs, and does the hundred and one chores 
that mechanical power can do about the farm. It delivers 12 horse- 
power at the drawbar and 20 horsepower at the pulley. But it weighs 
less than 3200 pounds. The 


Cleveland Tractor 


travels on its own tracks, like the giant “tanks” on the battlefields of Europe, 
and will go practically anywhere. With 600 square inches of traction surface 
constantly on the ground, it goes through mud, sand, clay and gumbo without 
miring, floundering or packing the soil. 

It steers easily—by the power of its own engine,—and will tum in a twelve- 
foot circle. It is so small that it can readily be operated under and among small 
fruit trees. It requires less housing space than a horse. 


Rollin H. White, the well-known engineer, designed the Cleveland Tractor. 
It is built under his supervision—from the best materials. Gears and tracks are 
protected from dirt and mud, and are specially built for long service. 


Let this modern “Man-of-all- Work” fill the gaps on your farm. Let it help you 
produce larger crops, with less help—and incidentally make greater profits for you. 
Write us now for detailed information and the name of the nearest Cleveland dealer. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
19007 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 


The largest producer of crawler type tractors in the world. 
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Live Stock for Belgium 


Offi of the Ne York state fair 
! ven in touch with European 
co tries for the purpose of obtain- 
information on conditions abroad 
that is of interest and use to Amer- 
n ! and livestock breeder it 
t ipparent from letters received 
ym the most reliable sources that 
immediately ter the war the de- 
mand upon this country for heavy 
d [ horse: nd ¢ ttl W l be ter- 
! nd if they are even to be partly 
mi the American breeder must 
l up now. 
There will ~be a foreign market 
iting American breeders stronger 
than ever experienced in the histor 
of t untry. Instead of reducing 
or tlimitin operations, it is up to 

! in furmers to get more deeply 
i » the raising of good types of draft 
horse and the most usef breeds of 
‘ t if they are to avail themselves 
0 mre n market and foreign price 

\ typical letter received by E. §$ 
A pre ler N Ye } t lraft 
! reeders’ club at fliliated 
' ] draft ho re rtmer oO 

tat fair, is from J ‘ somers, 
» before he is forced to flee to 

) nid had a contract with the gov- 
ern nt of Lvs um for furnishing 
0 third of all the beef required for 
! ian army His letter, which 
t mw in interesting light on actual 
conditions in war-torn Belgium, fol- 
lo : 

Somers’s Leiter to Akin. 

“T can only tell you from what I 
hear there are no horses or cuttl 
left in Belgium. llere on the border 
[ meet farmers whose horses have 
been taken by the Germans and are 
het to get other horses in Holland, 
but this is finished now, as the gov- 
ernment allows no more horses to 
cross the line. A few days ago I 
talked with a brewer from Aschen, 
who told me there was not a single 
horse left except a few cripples_ in 
hi town, This brewer came to Ifol- 
lund to get a mule to work, but muk 
are very high in price here. IL had a 
talk also with a LPBelgian, who had 
been a large owner of pure-bred Bel- 

inn mares, and he told me that Hlol- 
lund would have so great demand for 
horses after the war that it will be 
much cheaper to get them from 


America. 

“As regards cattle, 
as Belgium will have no 
until the war is over. Here in Hol- 
land they have slaughtered so many 
cattle during the past year that the 
rovernment put a stop to it. Cattle 


Holland as well 
cattle 


more 


can now be slaughtered only for the 
army. The people have been without 
fresh beef for a month and they will 


still prohibit using beef for the civil 
population till August. The great 
slaughter of cattle last fall was be- 


cause there was a shortage of grain 
and concentrated feeds. I can  be- 
lieve this because the allies stopped 
the imports of cattle feed to Holland 
und [T am sure they had a good reason 
for this, as the exports of cattle and 


dairy products to Germany was im- 
mense, 

“Altogether, we are having a hard 
time here. We are allowed three 


ounces of bread daily, no meat, occa- 


sionally a little veal, no mutton or 


pork it all. Everything rationed 
No\ it wil! be most necessary for 
America to furnish us with horse 
and cattle after the war. The suffer- 
ins of the people now in Belgium 
are eyond anything you can believe. 
Many people are dying from tuber- 
plosis on account of under nourish- 
ent, abuse and tarvation MIany 
people also die from punishment in- 
fi 1 by the iron hand of the Ger- 
nians tor minor or imaginary offense 
No mercy is shown the youn ized 
or helples I had news last week 
from Belgium that the Germans had 
taken all the clothing, furniture and 
Ature from the house » all we 
| t are mur vrecked and empty 
‘ i t Germ ruts call 
t ' It » to vo to wuse i 
\ tluen power and abilit to 
’ peo} to in i th 
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production of hors¢ cattle and other 
stock so that we may be able to re- 
stock all of Belgium in the shortest 
possible timeafter the war. Do not un- 
ler-estimate Belgium’s future neces- 
sities.’’"—Jules Somers. 





Select the Luying Hen 


L. S. KLEINSCUMIDT, PA STATE COLLEGE 


With present 
ive of grains it is not only bad pouwry 
practice but almost criminal to feed 
these much needed grains for human 
food to a non-producing hen. The 
only solution to the problem lies in 
eliminating these boarders. 

The indications that a bird is laying 
and is qualified to remain in the pen 
ure: A clear, full, bright eve with no 


high prices and short 


appearance of = sluggishness; pale 
shanks and beak; white flabby vent; 
depth and breadth in the region of 
the abdomen, with thin pliable pin 
bones; prominent, red waxy comb; toe 
nails worn, indicating activity; con- 
dition of breast fairly well fleshed. 
These characteristics coupled with 


late molting of feathers will point out 


the high-producing fowls in your 
flock 

The non-laying hen usually stands 
partially erect, like an Indian Runner 


and beak, fat 
abdomen, 
and in- 


duck, has yellow shanks 
head, is fat in region of 
with small puckering vent, 
clined to molt early. 

Culling should begin about the time 
the first hens stop laying and continue 
until late in September, or until the 
flock is reduced to make room for the 
well-matured pullets. If only one cull- 
ing is made it should be in September 
all hens that have molted 
laying or that otherwise 
characteristics of a low} 


and include 
or stopped 
show the 
producer. 


Controlling Distribution 

Beginning July 1 the food admin- 
istration assumed direct control of 
the sale of sugar so far as it applies } 
to all buyers except household con- | 
sumer George A. Zabriskie of the | 
food administration has been made 
director of the distribution of sugar. | 
Retiners in conference announced 
their hearty co-operation in the mat- 
ter. All refiners and distributers in- | 
cluding retailers are now on a cer, 
tification basis. While there will be’ 
no sugar rationing of households “the 
board wishes every housewife to” 
know that it is absolutely necessary 
that none shall use more than three 
pounds sugar per person per month.’ 


Following the controversy of months 
over the binder twine situation, the 
Mexican interests have agreed to sell 
O).000 bales sisal, the raw material, 
at about 16 cents a pound or 3 cents 
under the current price. This is in- 
terpreted by the food administration 
as meaning a saving of some six mil- 
lion dollars in the cost of binder twine 
td farmers. 


Many country storekeepers retailing 


general merchandise buy eggs and 
sometimes poultry from the farmers 
to ship to the city. Under a recent 


administration ruling all such re- 
of the amount of business 
done must licensed. 


food 
gardless 


The secretary of labor has asked 


every veel telephone company in 
Towa, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri 
totaling 1700 to co-operate with the 


employment service in assisting farm- 
ers to harvest their crops. 

During the fiseal 
> federal 
clo e to i) 
the amount is steadily 
cluded in expenditures the past 11 
months was the vast sum of $4,500,- 
000,000 loaned to the allies or over 13 
millions a day. 


year ending June 
government has_ spent 
million dollars a day and 
increasing. In- 


at an un- 
accord- 


Cheese is not to be sold 
reasonable advance over cost, 
ing to latest announcement made by 
the food administration. The price 
paid to the producer for cheese is not 
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affected. The rules set forth are to 
limit commissions and to reduce the 
number of resales to a minimum, The 
administration looks for an increased 
domestic consumption of cheese, by 
limiting the profits of middlemen. 


Measuring the Frost. Damage 


The June frost at the opening of 
last week caught and seriously dam- 
aged a good many garden and truck 


crops, also causing some hurt to corn 


and potatoes here and there, necessi- 
tating replanting where this was 
practicable. Whilc many truck farm- 
er gardeners and general farmers 


suffered losses imounting to large 
sums in the agere the frosts will 
have no appreciable effect on market 
values ultimately. The killing frosts, 


widespread over all of New England 


gate, 


also visited many sections of New 
York, Pennsylvania and eyen further 
south and as far west as Michigan and 


Indiana. 

Initial reports 
nberry 
were instantly 
ighinst oncoming frosts. In 
response to telegraphic inquiries sent 
out by American Agriculturist it ap- 
pears these éarlier reports were mag- 
nified and so indicated by returns 
from our correspondents. For ex- 
ample, J. B. Holman of Lakewood, N 
J, wired no appreciable damage there 
by frost; H. L. Knight of Medford, N 


hinted at serious 
bogs; in some 
flooded to 


damage to cr: 
these 


cases 


pratect 


’ 


J, wired similarly. Other scattering 
reports along the same line. 


Honey Bees by Mail—Under new 
post oitlice regulation bees may be sent 


through the mail under the same con- 


ditions as are prescribed for queen 
hees. Provisions are made that de- 
livery must be completed to the ad- 


dress within a period of five days. If 
the cages are wooden the material 


must be not less than % inch thick 
and the opening between slats not 
over '3 inch wide. If wire screen is 


used for the sides there must be two 
thicknesses separated by slats at least 
%; inch thick. The container must 
have mo water or liquid food placed 


thereir 
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into any Silo is the guarantee that 
with every Papec—large or small. fae 
doubtless, will not need to take advan 
tage of the full elevating power of f the 
Papec, but you have the satisfaction of 
knowing it’s there—in reserve. 
There are four sizes of Pa 
: D 

gas engine, 3 or 4 H. P., wil! poet 
the smallest size. Our 1918 cats 
explains how a P, 
will pay for itself inane 
season. Write for your 
copy today—it’s 3 free, 
PAPEC MACHINE 69, 

141 Main Street 
Shortsville, New York 


25 Distributing Stations 
















SS a, 
If the Cow had her say 

it would b i 
HARDER SILO” 


Better Food 
Sweeter Stlage 


Every Dairy Farmer 
NEEDS This 


Lt tells all 
about Silos 
and Stlage 
WRITE FOR 
IT TO-DAY 


PARDER MFG.C0. 
Cobleskill NY, 


nu 
























farm buildings 
to insure a full silo 
with red creosote dipped siding of P 


More Capacity; _ 


Better Looks 


The LATEST and BIGGEST silo success is the 
GREEN MOUNTAIN with this new, red hip roof, 


It will add dignity and beauty to any group of 
This new roof adds “ugh capacity 
after settling. frame 


c Coast red 










cedar. Completely fitted at factory, 

Unbreakable rubberglass window. 
Sactions; easy to put together. Su 
size Green Mountain silo or can 
other makes of standard sizes. The best 
“buy” of the year. 


Shipped in 





Write today for full description, cir 


CREAMERY PACKAGE Nes, m7 


343 WEST ST., RUTLAND, VT. 






a 











SAVE MONEY 
by buying NOW 


SILO 


is bard A get and pics is antes 
wane Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take. no oe = 

“is late deliveries this year. 
a IS Globe Silo your Best Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 





frame with ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 




















, See complete silo with less expense 
r rn Window Free. 
\ Buy Now—-Ship Now—Pay Now 
< Save Now—Write Now. 
} GLOBE SILO CO. 
h 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 
hh 




















DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 


A 


BSORBINE 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 


7 PADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottie delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


DEATH TO HEAVESINEWTON’s 


PER O88 INBIGESTION comPouns 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indig: — Prevents 

taggers.ctc. Beat Con. 
dittoner and Ww orm Ex- 
years sale. Three 

b rge caus guaranteedto 
ure Meaveses me ones refunded. The 

f es. §.60 and §1.10 per can at dealers’ 

oF prepaid by parce! post. Booklet free 














THE NEWTON REMEOY COMPARY. Toledo, Odio 


. KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 





Easy to use; efficient; economical; kills 
parasites; prevents disease. 


Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & C0. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















me use 


MINERA 
HEAV E us 
COMPOUND 












Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 


Your Horse \@y $3 Package 


guaranteed to give 

















q satisfaction or 
te Merits ' money refunded 
¥1$1Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY 2M) for ordidary cases. 
AGENTS 4 UPostyald on receipt of ories f 





WANTEDE_® Write for descriptive booklet 


MUNERAL HEAVE REMEDY CB., 451Fourth Ave. Pits ft 
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At the 
imported cow, 
Jersey cow. 
Brookwood farm of New York. 


was sold for $10,000, 


Silos for Cheap Feed 


IRA G. 

Our silo is two-stave, made of wood, 
and is 12 x 16 feet, with an excuvation 
of > feet in the ground. It has neither 
roof nor floor, save mother earth. This 
silo has been filled for six consecutive 
years and furnishes suflicient silage 
for 23 cattle and 50 sheep, from Octo- 
per 1 to June 1. The live stock is 
turned on pasture about May 10, but 


by August 1 each year the pastures 
get short and silage is fed until the 
old silage used up; sometimes this 
lasts until filling time, in which case 


we start right in on the new silage. 

This fixe feed was a wonderful help 
in keeping up the milk flow. It is 
also interesting to know that the silage 
that was left over from the previous 
season was just as sweet and palatable 
as the new silage. 

Some asserted that our silo would 
be a failure because it did not have a 
cement floor, but we thought other- 
wise. The silo sets on a slight raise 


and the soil is a tough clay. A few 
years ago water would stand in the 
silo pit coming in from the top. To 
overcome this a tile drain was laid 


from the center of the pit to a nearby 


drain tile. and this entirely overcome 
the difficulty. 

I have no objection to a roof, but a 
roof is not necessary. The only dis- 
advantage we have found in not hav- 


ing a roof is that when throwing out 
silage, if it is raining quite hard, we 
must put on extra clothes or will get 
a good drenching. When it snows and 
blows considerably some snow gets in- 
to the silo, but this does not interfere 
with the value of silage. Silage in a 
silo that has no roof will freeze some 
harder than where a roof is provided. 

Iam giving this experience for the 
benefit of others who ought to buy a 
silo, but feel the expense is too great. 
But it is readily seen that it is pos- 
sible to cut down the expense of silo 
materially by saving on the floor and 
roof. If you do not alreddy have a 
silo, by all means purchase one at 
once and leave it go roofless and floor- 
less, rather than do without it. 


Commission Fixes Milk Prices 


In New York last week the federal 
milk commission fixed prices for milk 
to producers and to consumers during 
July. The price fixed to producers is 
$2.25 for 100 pounds in the 150-mile 
zone for 38° milk. This i$ 15 cents per 
1 pounds less than what the Dairy- 
men’s league figured as the actual 
cost of producing milk. Since the 
federal milk commission has prices 
under its control, both producers and 
consumers will accept the situation 
Philosophically, though both feel that 
an allowance of 8.5 cents a quart for 









distributing grade B, bottled milk is a 
whopping big price to distributers and 
a whopping big profit for them. 

They recall that the spread during 
the winter season was 7.2 cents a 


quart for doing this identical job. Why 
it costs m re to do it in midsummer is 
somet “views they cannot understand and 
Something also on which no light has 
been cast. It certainly does cost less 
to deliver milk in July than in Jan- 


uary. In Philadelphia 4.25 cents is al- 
lowed to the quart for distributing 
milk. Why it takes just twice as much 


Ten Dollars and Over a Pound 
May saie of William Ross Proctor, Oxford’s Briar Flower, an 


This is her latest picture. 


SUELLABARGER, MIAMI COUNTY, O . 





the highest price ever paid for a 
She is now the property of 


to do the same job in New York is a 
riddle that only time can solve. 

It is possible that in coming months 
the inequalities may be worked out by 
the several federal milk commissions 
sitting in joint sessions and working 
otu various differentials that exist, both 
as to freight rates and respective cost 
of production in the several sections 
of the country. It is necessary to con- 
sider these factors because condensing 
and evaporating processes enter into 
the consumption of milk to such a 
large extent. Bordens have threatened 
to close their big condensing plant at 
Walton, N Y, early in July. If this is 
done, the problem will be serious be- 
cause such large quantities of milk 
are handled at that point. 

The milk commission in fixing the 
price for July made an increase to the 
consumer in grade A, bottled milk. 
The price was advanced from 15 to 16 
cents a quart, and in pints from 8 
to 9 cents. Two other changes were 
made in the price to the consumers. 
Loose milk, 10 gallons and over will 
be 914 cents instead of 10 cents, and 
for 10 gallons and under 10% cents 
instead of 10 cents. Other prices re- 
main the same as for June and are as 
follows: Grade B, bottled, quarts 13 
cents, pints 7 cents: grade B, bottled, 
to stores, quarts, 111% cents, to be sold 
by stores at 12 cents; pints to stores 
61%4 cents to be sold at 7 cents. The 
stores will be allowed to make a profit 
of 1 cent a quart on loose milk buying 
at 8 cents and selling at 9 cents. 

Prices in Respect to Mikage 

Prices here printed will be in effect 
from the several points under the 
mileage system for freights as or- 
dered by the Interstate commerce 
commission. These prices are for 100 
pounds of milk, testing 3% butter fat 
and classified when pasteurized as 
grade B milk pasteurized: 4 cents for 
100 poundsare added for each tenth oof 
1% increase in batter fat. 

Miles 


ee 10 

to 20 

30 to 30 

30 to 40. 
50 


100 Ibs 














This is a 750-pound latest style 


1S 
NEW DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Acknowledged by cow owners the world 
over to be the closest skimming, the easiest 
running and the longest wearing separator 
360 pounds of butter would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 1914. 
255 pounds of butter will buy it now. 


96 bushels of wheat would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 1914. 


55 bushels of wheat will buy it now. 


139 bushels of corn would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 1914. 


87 bushels of corn will buy it now. 


There never has been a time when you needed a De Laval so much. 





There never was a time when you could so well afford to buy it. 


Don’t waste food and money and time trying to get along without a cream 
separator, or with a half-worn-out or inferior machine. Order your 


De Laval NOW when you need it most. 


Why not see the nearest DeLaval agent at once? If you do not know him 
write to the nearest office for new catalog or any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 























BK’ BK-B-K-B-K- B-K-B-K- B-K-B-K 


-B-K-BK-BK-BK-BK-BK- BK 


Flush Out the Cow After Calving 


aneugh inigation of the uterus and vaginal tract with a reliable antiseptic, once or twice 
PR A . give you the greatest insurance you can have against Barrennesa, 
Abortion, Retained After-Birth, ete. 

+  B-Kis more _ ee than lysol, earbolie acid, Lugol's solution and oily coal-tar disinfectanta, 
which all make the uterus more acid, and do not clean. B-K heals the uterus and vagina by cleaning 
and removing the slime and acid. It kills the germs because it is much more powerfi a The applicae 
tion of B-K asa douche is simplicity itself. 


If your dealer does not have B-K—send us his name. 
FREE BULLETINS—Send for complete information—“trial 


Clean and Clear 
as Water 





General Laboratories 


dn Medal offer” and bulletins—No. 52, Contagious Abortion—No. 136; 2628 S. Dickinson St. 
Pan.-Pac. Expo. Calf Scours. Madison, Wis., U.S. A. 


B-K-S-K-B-K-BK-B-K-B-K° B-K-B-K-B-K-B-K- B-K-BK- B-K-B-K-BK 








GREEN MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


put the mark of ‘‘good business”’ 
on your farm. They look qualit 
because they are a on a qual- 
ity basis. Creosoted wood staves 
defy decay: tight, ‘ones like doors 


5 Buys the New. Butterfly = 
Junior No. 234. Light run- 


are efficien convenient; extra- 
heavy tuys hold the structure “4 ~~ 
firm. ee guy-wire Saher. end wor manship. 
ts 
- or Cwleting. Bh my Made also in four rier sizes up to No. 


ecriptive fo. shown here. 


Save by 
“saan early. 
reamery Package Mfg.Co. 
bch nt fends 


4 


t aA 
30 BAYS’ FREE TRIAL more more by wast Ie cures 


in cream rings Free. catalog-folder and “*direct-from- 
uy 


the manufacturer and save money. 


2172 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention Anping Agriculturis®, 


factory’ hae B 














NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 























Take odvenane o Our Guarantee of 
TRUE KDVERTISING y 
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Wet Season Farming 








We have the living illustration of 
what I have often said that a wet sea- 
on plus a constant taking advantage 
of every dry day with teams and men 

enough to take 
care of the job, 
was better than 
a dry season for 
killing strong. 
persistent root- 
ed plants” of 
which quack 
grass is a virile 
example. Of 
course when 
left alone this 
grass thrives 
better with 
plenty of water; 
on the other 











hand, a wet soil 
is favorable for 
the decay of these same plants and 
when the dry season comes later in 
the year the roots are not only dead 
but decayed, and instead of dry, dor- 
mant roots ready to begin action when 
weather conditions are favorable, we 
have these roots in a condition to help 
conserve moisture and also to feed the 
oncoming plants. 

[ doubt if one can find another soil 
or even entire farm essential, that is 
us little understood as the plant food 
value of a sod after it has decayed 
and the worthlessness of this 
until it has decayed Soils generally 
contain plant food enough in this form 
to grow a crop if only made available 
by stirring the soil with plows and 
harrows., [I hope our readers will not 
consider me a lunatic or wholly a one- 


H. E. COOK 


same sod 


idea fellow, but IT am so much im- 
pressed every day of my life with the 
importance of these things growing 


out of an every day contact and ob- 
ervation at broad that I 
cannot refrain from frequent mention 

{ wonder if people realize how se- 
rious the fertilizer situation is. Acid 


home ind ' 


rock 16 quoted at $26.50, and a big 
question mark whether nitrate will be 
available at any price! The organic 
forms such as tankage and general 


refuse dried and ground we have, but 
they are of the same type as the or- 
ganic matter in the soil if it is only 
then why not a big conser- 
movement to convert roots and 
stubble into valuable food plants 
helping to feed the nation and im- 
prove the soil at the same time? 

it's hard to believe I know, that a 
bie, cultivated crop leaves the soil in 
a better condition for the next year 
than a poor one, and yet the facts re- 

iin. A big crop of timothy is an ex- 
ception to this general rule. Timthoy 
is an exhausting plant and the reverse 


decayed: 


vation 


is true unless fertilizers are added 
Timothy, however, can be grown it 
detinitely on the same land without 


seeding if enough plant food is 1dded 
each year to make up the loss, I am 
tomiliar with a two-acre field that 
never was plowed and has grown im- 
othy for more than 75 years, because 
it has been in our family during that 


period, and for how long before I do 


not know Evidence i it hand in 
the cradle knolis where trees fell over 
such is one sees now near or In e@x- 
posed woodlots For years this land 
receYed barnyard wash, later when 


manure was taken directly tothe fielda 
rface stream of water was drained 


to flow over it plus a little effect from 
the barnyard, and not withi \ 
memory has it failed to grow 2% to 


ree tons of hay each year per a 
The hay was rather flashy on accour 
of an excess amount of nitrogen anda 
deficient amount of potash and phos- 
phorie acid. 

Iam inclined to think that a proper 
balancing of plant food in the soil is 
fully as important as for animal life. 
There are certain maximum and mini- 

limitations within which we 
st work: that is, a cow ration of 


’ 
I 

1:4.5 to 1:65.55 may give equally good 
r If we go up or down the re- 
t will decrease. There is no for- 
’ r expressing proper balance 
/ the soil We can only guess co 

c ¢ the amount of available p! 
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Plow Handle 
Talks 


MMM MAT TUTTO 


food in the soil basing our judgment 
previous crops and the care 
field, or rather perhaps to 
The danger in loss by the 
ipplication of soluble phosphates is 
about as remote, however, as the dan- 
ger of loss from feeding a cow clover 
hay, a pig skim milk or a horse oats. 
It won't matter much what the ration 
is for these animals, no harm will 
come and a 10 to one chance for 

marked gain. 
{ had in mind at the outset of this 






ul 


on tli 
given the 


be given 


letter the conditions in our potato 
field, but I got strayed a bit. If our 
readers could have visited this field 


in the spring and then again as I 
write and find that every plant except 
potatoes and a few Canada thistles 
are being converted into compost far 
mare valuable than these same plants 
composted in the old orthodox day of 
piling, wetting and forking over all I 
have said would be quickly demon- 
strated. 

Composting in the soil is cheaper 
ind more valuable than composting in 
the usual way because the distribu- 
tion is more complete in the soil. Soil 
temperatures are also more favorably 
affected when decomposition takes 
place in the soil. We must not forget 
that a moisture holding soil is always 
colder than a dry soil and decomposi- 
tion, partially offsets it. Moisture and 
heat are plant growing essentials and 
when supplemented with soluble plant 
food and clean culture the road to 
success is otherwise easy.—[H. E. 


Cook. 


Summer Pruning Not Desirable 

The question is asked many times 
each season, “is summer pruning of 
fruit trees practicable and advis- 
able’ The answer is no, except in a 
limited way. Small branches and water 
sprouts may be removed without harm 
to the trees, but the cutting off of 
large branches is debilitating. It may 
be said in favor of summer pruning 
that wounds made in the growing sea- 
son heal quickly, and it has been as- 
serted that summer pruning hastens 
fruit bearing, but this is not fully set- 
tled as a matter of fact. 

In practice, pruning when the leaves 
are on is very difficult. It cannot be 
done with a fair degree of speed ex- 
cept in the case of removal of dead 
branches. When the leaves are in the 
way one cannot see which branches 
should be removed without consuming 
much time; besides, after a branch 
with leaves on is cut off its removal 
from the tree is difficult. When the 
trees are bare and the weather mild is 
the only practicable time to prune 
fruit trees. 





ege 
New Factors in. Fertilizer Market 

Former quotations on fertilizers 2nd 
were withdrawn June 15. 
lists have since been is- 
sued to the trade. They show an ad- 
vance over previous prices. Potash 
is practically out of the market. Acid 
phosphate, guaranteed to contain 16% 
available phosphoric acid is now 
quoted at $29.50 per ton f o b Boston, 
compared to $24 to $26 some months 
iZzo 

The nitrate situation is uncertain. 
Some individual and organized farm- 
ers are trying to contract now for 
early delivery of nitrate of soda, 
which they will store for use next 
spring The government requires so 
much of the nitrate of soda that can 
be brought from Chile in the few 
ships available that the surplus for 
igricultural purposes may be gravely 
reduced The production of nitrogen 
from the, air will begin this autumn 
in a small way at the government ni- 
trate plants at Muscle Shoals in the 
Tennessee valley, but it will be a year 
or more before the vast hydro-electric 
levelopment’ produces air nitrates in 
juantity. Meanwhile the government 
will take for war purposes all that is 
produced After the war that source 
should cheapen nitrates to the farmer. 

This country has plenty of raw 
phosphates in the Carolinas, Florida, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, but the cost 
of mining and transporting same, 
ilso war conditions affect the sulphur 
ind sulphuric acid industries to such 
in extent that prices of both raw 
rround phosphate rock, also dissolved 


chemicals 


New price 





or acid phosphates, have advanced. 
The government and_e “refrigeration 
consume nearly all the sulphate of 
ammonia that can be produced. 

In a word, the fertilizer outlook for 
the ensuing six to 12 months is: No 


potash, nitrogen supplies doubtful, 
phosphates available, but at mu h 
higher prices. The longer the war 


lasts the more will these conditions be 
magnified. The coming of peace may 
or may not mean the free importa- 
tion of German potash salts, but 
should bring more and cheaper ni- 
trates. 

Fertilizer and agricultural chemi- 
cals for delivery the coming fall, win- 
ter and spring can be bought only in 
200-pound bags or in bulk. This is 
done in co-operation with the gov- 
ernment to save bagging. Farmers 
who buy in carload lots may be able 
to save the cost of bagging if they 
order the stuff in bulk, but the ex 
pense, bother and disagreeableness of 
handling fertilizer in bulk may more 
than offset the saving of price of bags. 
War may yet abolish bags. -: Save any 
old bag or other container’as you 
would gold. 


Thinning Fruit—Thinning of plums, 
pears, peaches, apples and quinces is 
best done by removing first the defec- 
tive specimens, then taking off the ex- 
cess ones that would touch each other 
when mature. No one operation that 
can be performed during the growing 
season will have such a profound ef- 
fect in improving both the size and the 
quality of the fruit that is left to ma- 
ture and none will tend so much to 
make the trees bear every year in- 
stead of once every second, third or 
fourth year. Better a fair sized crop 
every year than a feast of little ones 
one year, with nothins the next. 


Cabbage for Kraut—tThe federal de- 
partment reports that last year S325 
acres of cabbage were thus contract- 
ed, and yielded nearly 7% tons to the 
acre. Michigan led in acreage, fol- 
lowed by New York, Ohio, Wisconsin 
and Indiana in the order named; oth- 
ers scattering. 


More than SOU food law violators 
have been obliged to pay penalties in 
the past 10 months. Of these 150 were 





ordered to quit business in licensed 
commodities. 
Methods have been developed 


whereby over 80% of the wounded who 
originally remained in military hospi- 
tals for months are now cured and 
returned to the fighting forces in three 
to four weeks. 
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Patrons Husbandry 


WON 
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Grange Needs to Be Aware 

T. C. ATKESON, W VA STATE GRANGE 

I have just read with much interest 
the article in American Agriculturist 


y 


June 22 issue and your editorial 
“What Do You Think?" What I 
think is about what I have always 


thought, and that is the less farmers 
have to do with partisan politics the 
better. Your analysis of the situa- 
tion in New York is very illuminating 
and the Non-partisan (partisan) 
league in the northwest is an illus- 
tration of the farmers being misled 
by a few self-seeking, unscrupulous, 
demagogues. I had hoped that the 
grange would keep clear of the non- 
partisan league, but our friends in 
state a few days ago got mixed up in 
some kind of a muss and the state 
grange was driven out of Walla Walla. 
I know nothing of the merits of the 
case, but I fear it will turn out disas- 
trously for the grange in all the states 
west of Wisconsin. For 50 years I 
have been a close observer of the 
farmer mind and temper and about 
once in so often he seems to enjoy 
being humbueged by somebody. For 
many years IT have watched the situ- 
atiun at Washington and I am con- 
vinced there are more economic sins 
committed in this country in the 
name of agriculture than in any 
other. 

The more I see of it and the more 
I think of it the more I am convinced 
that the grange is the farmers’ last 
and only hope. The grange can do 
anything and everything that any 
farmers’ Organization can safely un- 
dertake to do, and under its machin- 
ery it cannot easily be thrown off its 
feet by some new and untried leader 
or led into wild-eyed, impractical 
Utopian schemes. If we could get 
into the grange a large majority of 
the producing farmers of the coun- 
try—say one man for each farm—the 
farmers could in a safe rational way 
secure everything they ought to have. 
There seems to be but one way. You 
know the Scripture tells us of 400 
lying prophets. The farmer needs to 
beware. 


American Agriculturist, July 6, 1918 
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The Sandwich Hay Presses are the 
safest, surest, biggest money makers 
on the market. Hustlers are making $399 
and more clear profit monthly. Save from 
$4 00 to $16.00 each day on labor cost alone, 
Sandwich beats all ordinary presses 2 to g 
tons daily in baling. 25 to 40 tons of clean, 
solid bales an every day job for the Sand. 
wich. Bigger tonnage with no extra labor 
—a big item now when labor is scarce and 
high. Just a little capital required, 
Then pay from your profits, 


Motor Power 
















Hay Presses 


Suppiy their own motor power. Solid steel con. 
struction; gas and kerosene Engine; hopper 
cooled; magneto equip t; tr i : 
friction clutch on press; latest improvements; 
backed by the well-known Sandwich Guaran. 
tee. The most complete hay-baling outfit on the 
market. A wonder worker on Hay, Alfalfa or 
Straw. Can't wear out. Doesn't break down, 
Our FREE Book—**Tons Tell’’ contains valuable 
information. Shows how others are making bi 
profits right now with the Sandwich. Write for it, 


SANDWICH MFC. CO., 28 WeodSt., Sandwich, 1m, 




















Answer the farmer's big questions: 
How can I grow crops with lesshelp? 
How dig potatoes with fewerhorses 
and men? How save every tuber 
before the frost andin time for the 
best market? 

Engi 


IRON AGE Potato Digger 


ean stop te ore andthe engine 


will clear the machine. 
Automatic throw - out 
clutch prevents break: 
age. Engine is quickly 
interchangeable for lron 
Age Engine Sprayer. 
We also make three other 
styles, one of which will 
«= surely meet your con- 
sf dition. We make a full 
4° line of potato machinery. 








SUMMER PLANTING 
RECOMMENDED FOR 


ph ky 







Its superiority proven by agricultural college tests 
and by actual field tests all overthe country. Does 
not winterkill like other varieties. Heaviest yields. 
Highest in feeding value. Besure to plant genuine 
Grimm... Certificate of genuiness furnished with 
each lot of my seed. Book ““How I discovered the 
Grimm Alfalfa” and seed sample free. 
A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Alfaltadale Farm, Excelsior, Minn. 









° 
every time. We buy any quantity. 

Freight paid on ‘alt ipments to 
Werthan. out what real aatisface 
tion is. Write quick, stating what yeu 


WERTHAN BAG CO. 
55 Dock St. St. Louis, Mo. 














Highest prices 
: for your old 


today for new . B AGS 


advanced prices 
We pay the freight 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


WELL vxv3° WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 

























—Best Everbearing. Als 
STRAWBERRY ppm at ry fruiting varieties 
VEGETABLES torr oy parcel post, prepaid and 
eperial price on large orders. C. E. Flevo, Sewell, N.J- 
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is Mee” “ iF 
It Won’t Work 
F. M. WHITE 
a well 30 feet deep, 68 feet 
house. If a pitcher pump is 
» house, how far down _ in 
> pump draw water?— 
New York. 
r pump used under ideal 
iti would lift water 30 feet. 
Se oen, i is not practical to install 
a pump and expect it to give satisfac- 
tory service with a lift higher than 20 
feet. This style of pump would draw 
water any distance up to 600 in a 
izontal direction. 
oS ceil recommend the use of a 
suction type pump, sometimes called 
a plunger pump or lift pimp. The 
cylinder of the pump shoula not be 
more than 20 feet above the water. 
The sketch will indicate how such an 
arrangement can be made. “_ can 
be any distance up to 500 feet. “B’ 
should not be over 20 feet, the lift 
from the water to the cylinder. 
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Select Right Size Pipe 


I wish to run a %-inch pipe 40 rods 
from a spring to a reservoir. I have a 


1%-inch lead pipe_installed_ which never 
has bothered any but_I need more water 
than it delivers —[F. J. PerLee, New 
Yerk. 


In figuring on the amount of water 
through pipes it is very necessary to 
know the number of gallons required, 
the fall or head and the distance. You 
have given me the distance but said 
nothing about the fall or the amount 





of water required. There is consider- 
able resistance of water in different 
sizes of pipes and the amount of 
water which the various sizes will de- 
liver, For example, it requires 2 feet 


of head to overcome the frictional re- 
sistance of water in a *4-inch pipe for 


every 14) fect of pipe. If we assume 
that two gallons of water per minute 
were to be delivered to a %-inch pipe 
at the source, it would require 14 feet 
head to overcome the friction of 


water in the pipe to deliver the same 
amount of water a distance of 40 rods, 

A \j-inch pipe supplied with one 
gallon of water per minute would re- 
quire 14.7 feet head to keep the water 
flowing at the outlet at the same rate 
as at the inlet. If you had a %4-inch 
pipe and wanted to deliver four gal- 
lons of water per minute, it would re- 
quire 49 feet head to overcome the 
frictional resistance of the water in 
the pipe. If you had a l-inch pipe 
and wanted to deliver three gallons a 
minute it would require &.S feet head 
to overcome the resistance... If you 
had a 1-inch pipe and wanted to de- 
liver five gallons a minute it would 
require 22.7 feet head. The feet head 
means the same as fall or the differ- 
ence in elevation between the source 
and the outlet. 

Before advising you regarding the 





Farm Engineering 


eM, and bridges. 
ip dges. 





OF ‘MM -White 


Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
, department about farm tractors, gas 
a engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


exact size of pipe to use it would be 
necessary to know the amount of 
water to be delivered and the fall 
there is between your source of sup- 
ply and the point of delivery. At pres- 
ent prices of pipe iron would be bet- 
ter than lead, but would advise a little 
larger iron pipe than lead as some 
rust will accumulate in the pipe and 
increase the friction of the water in it, 


Engine Trouble 
I have a 1917 model Ford. The en- 
gine heats up very quickly, the water 
beils after running only a short dis- 
tance at moderate speed, I have had the 
engine cleaned and the valves ground. 
The car seems to run‘very well except 
when going up a grade, then it does nut 
develop much power. The engine runs 
very fast. It is always necessary to 
prime it and it is impossible to throttle 
it down. Does the timer act as a gov- 
ernor of the speed? I have bent the 
fan as much as is possible without it 
hitting the radiator—[F. M. Garner, 
New York. 
Your trouble may be due either to 
a wrong carburetor adjustment or im- 
proper timing of the spark. I would 
suggest that you unscrew the carbu- 
retor throttle lever, adjusting screw 
until you can get the engine to idle. 
In case the motor should stop when 
throttle lever is fully retarded, turn 
the screw back until it comes up 
against the little projection on the 
carburetor which prevents the throt- 
tle from completely closing. Some- 
thing might have happened with your 
air gate valve. I presume, however, 
that you leave that open else you 
would notice that you have too rich 
a mixture at all times. If the air 
gate valve is closed, the engine would 
not race as you say it does unless the 
needle valve was very poorly ad- 
justed. 
The other cause may be due to the 
spark being timed wrong. I should 
have the commutator examined and 


see that it is timed properly. The 
timer does not act as a governor. 
There is no governor on Ford cars. 


By retarding the spark and shutting 
off the throttle the speed should be 
reduced. 

It ought not to be necessary for you 
to make any adjustment of your radi- 
ator fan. The engine ought to keep 
cool and run under ordinary condi- 
tions with fan blades set as they are 
on leaving the factory. 


Tile for Silos is still being made in 
the usual quantity. The government 
ordered a reduction of 20% in hollow 
building tile or wall tile, same as in 
drain tile and sewer tile. Brick of all 
kinds was cut 50%, but tile for silos 
was not in the least affected by this 
fuel conservation order. 


Loss by decay caused by lack of 
paint is said to be as great as the an- 
nual fire loss. 

































VERY farmer who sees the new 
Moline-Universal plowing is aston- 
ished at its speed, splendid quality 

of work, and ease with which it operates. 
After seeing the Moline-Universal work, 
you will realize that the number-of plows 
pulled is less important than the amount 
of work accomplished. 

eed, power and light weight are 

combined in the new Moline-Universal 
to a remarkable degree. Under ordi- 
nary plowing conditions, pulling 2 plows 
at 34 m.p.h., the Moline-Universal will 
plow 9 acres in a 10 hour day—as much 
as a 3-plow tractor traveling at 2} m. p. 

.—the usual tractor speed. Thus, the 
Moline-Universal has large capacity, 
ample power for belt work, with these 


It Solves The 








distinct advantages over other tractors— 
light weight; greater economy and ease 
cf operation; ability to do all farm work, 
including cultivating; one-man control 
of both tractor and implement from the 
seat of the implement. 

And keep this in mind alwayse—the 
Moline-Universal is built fer positive 
reliability. The powerful 4-cylinder overhead- 
valve vibrationless engine has unusually large 
bearings lubricated under 35 pounds pressure: 
Remy electric starting, lighting and ignition sys- 
tem with governor generator; all moving parts 
completely enclosed; 15 Hyatt roller bearings; 5 
adjustable ball thrust bearings; 7 splined shafts; 

ifferential lock; heat treated and steel cut gears 
ese give ‘positive reliability,” and make the 
new Mo ino-Untveseal the best tractor money 


<M Sond for tractor catelag. Address Degt.29. 4 
MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, III. ! 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 
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Farm Help Problem 





Witha 
SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL 
Tire Pressure Gauge 
and save your tires. 
Tires that are main- 
tained under the air 
pressure prescribed 
for them by the tire 
makers last twice as 
longastires whose in- 
lation is guessed at, 

\ Atyour dealer,or 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 
783AtlanticAve. Brooklyn 

















150 
a Btyles 
° Write for Greatest money sav- 
ence bargain book ever printed. Brown 
fence is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVAN- 
IZED Wire. Resists rust longest. Also 
Gatesand Barb Wire. Low Factory Prices. Freight 
Write for free fence book and sample to test. 









10,000 Miles 
- Guarantee on 
\Brictsontires 


A epecific 10,000 mile written 
arantee for every Brictson 

: Fire user. Tire economy and 
p i sinst punctures, 
rim cuts. Brict- 

4 il and 
e peplise proof and wonder- 
yresilientandeasy riding. 


/ TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


it at our risk the wonderfcl 


out a 
a ice qualities of Brictson Pneuma- 
y in’tpay unlese satisfied. 
oY Write today for dctaile of Pree Trial 
J Pian and descriptive book. 
Mtg. Co., Dept. 104-78 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





ING WINDMILL 


80 pop in ite first three years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
emall cost, the gearing of the earlier 

making them self-oil. 


THE SELF-OILING 
















keeps in the oil and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oiling] 
System _ constant! : 
floods every bearing with oil pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
well to, pone in the lightest breeze: i 
¢ oil supply is renewed once a year. 

Doullle Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 
e -make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanke, 
Water Supply Goods aa Steel Frame Saws. 


Write PERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago 




























for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
f) Thousands sold. Details free. 











id. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
5! . - Cleveland, Ohio 








gents w ed, 
w Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept.?!| 2Cincinnati 











PART CASH, 


one 


queens DOWN 
“How to Judge Engines” 


FREE My new book explains what 
ou should know about engines 
stating 

























Thousands of Eastern Farm Acres Need Yiliag 


of i The federal land bank can well afford to lend money at a low rate 

nterest for putting in drain tile where it is needed. 

— System of drainage will pay for itself in two or three seasons, and 
@ permanent addition to the value of the land. 


On many farms 





lore 4 . Fill out Coupo: 
a oie wee engine : 


















ALL CASH, 4*y worthy, creditable 


in the U, S. can buy on these terms. Any- 


safe delivery to your station. All WITTE 
_S0r NO CASH Engines sold on 5-year guarantee,2to30h-p. 


My factory te the largest exclusive engine factory in 
the world, 
Stationary, Portable or Saw Rig. 


Engine 
_ payment. WITTE Engines are best-looking, best 












rson, anywhere 


can order without risk. I guarantee 


selling direct to the user, any style— 
I Ship Your 
Quick. You choose engine and plan of 
ced, easy to operate. Money Back 
If Not Satisfied on My New 90 
Day Engine Offer—FREE,. 
—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
| 1806 Oakland Avenue 
anaes Eaaive Wide. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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POMPE TULLE HTM 
NEW YORK 
Clover and Wheat 
C F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, 
Freight 


relieved in central New York. Ship- 
pers are now able to procure car 


within reasonable limits, but der 
rige rules are so stringent that r 
ettorts are often necessary i riding 


or unloading cars New freigh 


have been noticeable this season, es- 





pecially on coal lines, Ma msum- 
V are preparing Lea t p 
nter delay by stocking wit ‘oal 
now 
Clover seeding this year fell 
what below t iver »* b Luse of 
high cost of i \lsike, at t 
fourths the pr: of red over i 
nopular and |! had a I listr 
tion Alfalfa eed wa expe 
e than the clovers, but it i 
enough established i tuple 
crop in this part of the country to be 
safely substituted for clover Alfalfa 
own this spring on old alfalfa f is 
making rapid growth More pring 
wheat was sown this year than la 
Pooling Wool for Sale 
Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y. 
The Chenango County sheep grow- 
er isociation has held its f an- 
meeting at Norwich. - Delaware 


have been or- 
and are grati- 


sunty sheep grower 
inized for two year 


1 at the results of co-operative 
es of last year. The present gov- 
ernment call for wool confirms the 
wisdom of sheep owner in being 


ible to pool their wool. The Otsego 
county sheep breeders’ association re- 
cently sent a representative to Wash- 
ington to confer with the wool divi- 
ion of the war industries board I 
is probable that the Otsego associa- 
tion will market its output directly to 
the government Two important con- 
derations need to be settled before 
shipment. These are grading of the 
wool after collection and obtaining as 
much as possible of the sale price in 
cash at the time of delivery 

The midsummer Pomona yrange 
meetings of both Delaware and UOtse- 


go counties were well attended by en- 
thusiastic members. Granges are tuk- 
ng an active interest in all live is- 
Preparations for grange pic- 

nics are in some cases already eing 
made. The Otsero county Holstein 
sociation basket picnic and annual 






tle of choice pure-bred Holsteins at 
Hartwick seminary is set for July 4: 
4) animals selected from 75 offered 
Some of the breeders put the pi of 
their herds on the market, hoping 
they will be bought by who are 
ble to give them ett opport : 
ties for develonment and ma ne of 
i records than their presen wh 
ireumstances will permit. The i 
mal ipparentiy deserve positions in 
ig herds where they can get the 
icking and advertising of broadly 
established reptitations, made through 
highly specialized dairy practices 


Maple Sugar Crop Increased— he 
production of maple sugar and syrup 
n N Y this season was greater than 
sual, quality exceptionally high As 
i result of the sugar scarcity ind 
higher prices number of trees tapped 
vas nearly 10% ereater than vear 
£0. Considering a gallon of syrup 
is equivalent to eight pounds of 
ugar, the total production of the two 
combined would be equal to 17%_mil- 
lion pounds of sugar. About 21% of 
the sap was made into sugar, so the 
ictual production of hard sugar was 
ibout 3.732.000 Ibs The production 
of syrup is estimated to have been 1,- 
75,000 gals, an increase of 18% 

l'arm Boys’ Camp—One 
reared boy from each county of the 
tate between the ages of 14 and 1S is 
o be appointed to represent his coun- 
ty at the state fair farm boys’ imp 
Sept 9-14. The boys will be exam- 
ined on their knowledge of live stock 
nd farm crops. Transportation and 
ving expenses incident to the trip 
will be met by the state fair commis- 


farm 


yn. Full particulars may be ob- 
ned from Com Charles S. Wilson, 
bany, N ¥ 
Essex Co—Strawberri plenty, but 
not uch prospect of apple crop All 
ire high: veal I44sc ¢ »Iw 
« Se p de {Se p Ib 
State Fair Spelling Bee—The spell- 
ing bee hich was so scessfully in- 
ted a yea igo ut e state 
fair to be repeated again this year 
I yunty of the state is to send 
t yunt winner to appear in the 
s tailroad fair and ad- 





congestion is considerab y 
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Among the 
Farmers 
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MUM 
sion to the grounds are to be fur- 
ed the county winner. Prizes are 
rold, 320 for first, 515 for second, 


$10 tor third and $5 for fourth. The 
two days will be used, one for the 
pelling contest and the second for 
sightseeing about the grounds. Full 


information as to rules governing the 


contest may be obtained from Com 
Charles S. Wilson, Albany, N ¥, 
OHIO 
Wheat and Labor 
CLARENCE METTERS 
Wheat harvest is over throughout 


Prelim- 
E. Shaw, 


the southern half of Ohio. 


inary reports received by N. 


il xf the state board of agri- 
ulture, show that the grain is well 
the yield will be 


matured and that 
heavier than some early estimates in- 
dicated. The cool nights which pre- 
vailed largely in June have been bene- 

il to the growing grain, having a 
tendency to check a possible too- 


early ripening. 
The help problem continues to 
il of thousands of farmer boys into 


the iy either by enlistment or 
through the operations of the draft 
law has caused a serious dis-location 
of the farm help situation and the 
ful! measure of relief is not in sight. 
I indicate that some of the 


Reports 
very best work on the farms has been 


done by city high school boys. It 
ha been demonstrated again and 
again throughout the state that the 


average city man, without a job now 
is of little use when taken out on the 
farm. Too many of them are imbued 
with the eight-hour day idea, with 
time and a half for over time, a con- 
dition which never has been applic- 
able to the harvest field. Many of 
these men are nearly down and out, 
know nothing of farming and less of 
the operation of machinery, which is 
getting to be the requisite of the man 
on the farm. 


Vinton Co—Corn looking fairly 
well. Berry crop poor on account of 
blight Much road building now be- 
ing done. Potatoes and other vege- 
tables show effect of drouth. Butter 
25c p lb, eggs 2Ne p doz. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Frost in June 
oO. D. 
With a frigid atmosphere, ice and 
hail and traces of frost, vegetation in 
the northern portion of Pennsylvania 
suffered considerable damage. Fake 
hog cholera remedies have recently 
been exploited in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. Swine breeders are cautioned to 
exercise care and save money when 
itinerant venders ofter their “cure- 
all” remedies for diseases of domestic 


tnimals, 
Harrisburg disposes of its garbage 


SC HOCK 


by contract with a firm engaged in 
breeding and fattening hogs. The 


available food material is heated and 
thoroughly sterilized before being fed 
to the animals. The large state sana- 
torium for tuberculous patients in 
Berks county also adopted a some- 
what similar plan with satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Watching Oleo 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The prevailing high prices demand- 
ed for all kinds of cheese emphasize 
the real usefulness of the several 
statutes now being enforced which 
are intended to prevent fraud and im- 
position in the sale of all dairy prod- 
ucts It is most fortunate that Penn- 
sylvania has strict laws to regulate 
the sale of oleo, as without such safe- 
guards the bulk of the oleo now be- 
ing sold would be colored in imita- 
tion of and sold as the genuine prod- 
uct of the dairy cow. Butter substi- 
tutes, our law-makers insist, must be 
sold upon their own merits. Licensed 
oleo dealers pay several thousand dol- 
lars into the state treasury annually 
as license fees, but they cannot legal- 
ly offer for sale colored oleo. 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers are 
busy harvesting the hay crop. The 
vield will be the largest in quantity 


ind the best in quality known for 
iny years. The surplus old hay 
Id as high as S30 aton. Wheat and 


rye fields indicate larger crops than 
h 1d been expected. 

Luzerne, Schuylkill, Lackawanna 
and Carbom county mountains are 
teeming with huckleberry pickers and 
the more successful realize large 
financial returns for their labor. The 


berries are large and luscious and 
command a ready market at 15 cents 
a quart, wholesale. 

The increasing demand for flowers 
of all kinds has added material 
wealth to many farmers’ wives and 
daughters who are now engaged in 
floriculture upon an increased scale. 
Hyacinths, tulips and other bulbous 
Plants proved successful, while he- 
onies, iris and roses furnished other 
supplies at good prices. Certain va- 
rieties of lilies also are in evidence, 
while many annuals are now in spe- 


cial demand. Judicious selection of 
varieties and ordinary’ cultivation 
make flowers profitable and a source 


of pleasure for the grower. Last but 
not least come the hardy chrysanthe- 
mums with a wealth of coloring and 
beauty. 


Tioga Co—Recent frost has done 
considerable damage to corn, peta- 


toes and beans. New seeding of corn 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheat Crop Fine 


Ww. N. B, 

At the annual wool sale of the Top. 
pins grove wool growers’ ASSOCiation 
of Wood county, 30,000 pounds 


handled by the association this — 
were sold for over $21,(K)), year 

The favorable growing Seaso 
brought West Virginia wheat to pan 


ity one to three weeks before the 
harvest time, and the middle of June 
found farmers reaping for the first 
time in many years at this early date 
Reports over the state are of 4 g00d 
stand of wheat everywhere. The farm. 


usual 








shredder. 


the lowest possible expense. 


soon as you can. 


Decring 


Champion 
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Corn Harvest Help 


HEN you are wondering where on earth 

you will get help to cut or husk your corn 

this fall, remember this: 
An International Harvester corn binder, with one 


or two men to handle the job, will cut six to eight acres a day, 
bind the corn into neat, easily handled bundles, and load them 
on a wagon to be hauled to ensilage cutter or husker and 


Or, if you must leave the stalks in the field, a corn picker 
will take off all the ears, husk them, and load them direct 
into a wagon, also at the rate of five to sevenacres a day. 

If you use a binder, you get all the crop. 
picker, you get all the ears, The same help that planted and 
cultivated your corn can harvest it, at the right time, and at 


If you use a 


Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, or Osborne Corn Binders 
Deering or McCormick Corn Pickers 


furnish the best kind of corn harvest help. There may be 
enough of them to go around this fall, but if you want to be 
sure of having your machine in time, place your order with 
the local dealer, or write to us for full 


information, just as 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 7 
McCormick Milwaukee 


. USA 


Osborne 








ewan or 


to the acre. 


1 Scenes of Prosperi 


are common in Western Canada. The thousands of U.S. farmers 
who have accepted Canada’s generous offer to settle on home- 
steads or buy farm land in her provinces have been well repaid 
by bountiful crops of wheat 

Where you can buy good farm land at $15. to $30. per 
acre—get $2. a bushel for wheat and raise 20 to 45 
bushels to the acre you are bound to make money— that’s 
what you can do in Western Canada. 

In the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
berta you can get a 


Homestead of 160 Acres Free 


and other land at very low prices. 

During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 bushels to the 
acre— many yields as high as 45 bushels 
Wonderful crops also of 
Oats, Barley and Fiax. Mixed Farm- 
ing is as profi pe Sew & grain rais- 


. Good se t , mar 
ient, climate excellent. Write for literature 







and other grains. 















kets conven- 





railway rates 









ie as to ay 
to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or to 
0. 0. RUTLEDGE 
30! E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 




















OTTAWA 20% 


Trial 


70 
7 Ke 4 
Year nteo Moncere ENGINES 


y ITH my Kerosene Engine you can get more 

power from a gallon of 12c Kerosene than you 
can from a gallon hg ty z Li sy, 1 ~ 
ngine. Ne cranking, no eries s' » eas 
tooperate. All Sizes and Styles, 15 H-P. to 22 H-P. 










a uum gine, read 
my latest and finest 3-color 

book — makes. you undere / a 
stand engines like you want 7 
to. Low prices, if you write 


GEO. E. LONG, 
OTTAWA MANFACTURING CO. 









,2056King St, Ottawa, Nass 





Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progies 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, stu ies and 
thinks for himself. is no investment 
will pay such big returns as a few books that 


FREE BOOK Peforeyouarrangetotry any en- | &¥¢ 7 the information you need just when you wast # 


our illustrated 
Catalog Free citi 5008S. inches om 
taining descriptions of over 500 tte most modem 
practical books treating on every phase of | —. ihe 
Encased tow 





meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., Kew York, Lb 
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es in most parts of the state are get- 


around the labor situation by 
fing harvest laborers from one 
sittin’) another for the emergency; 
frm using boys from cities to help 


gome us 





out. 
Jottings from West Virginia 
w. N. B. 
sheriff of Cabell county 


H. E. Love, . ; 
makes the suggestion that prisoners 
be worked on the farms instead of the 
is and the matter is being serious- 
nsidered by some of the county 
the state. He declared the 
perfectly feasible and that 
he would be glad to place the pris- 
oners of that county at work on the 

rms. The commercial orchard com- 
panies of the state are now laying in 
their supplies of apple barrels as a re- 
quit of Warning from coopers that in- 
jications pointed to a great scarcity 
~ The barrels now 


roac 
he aap 
courts ot 
jan Was 


jater in the season. 
cost 79 cents euch. ' 

Silo construction Is being urged as a 
part of the nation-wide campaign in 


the interest of maximum food produc- 


tion. It is aimed to make the present 
year just as great a silo-building pe- 
riod as is possible with the shortage 


of labor. Boys in ages of 14 to 17 
will be employed by the big commer- 
cial orchards of the eastern part of 
the state in picking peaches this year. 
They will be recruited from the cities, 
taking the places of older and more 
experienced men W ho have been called 
into the service. One dollar a day and 
poard will be paid the boys at the 
start and the oldest and best workers 
may get as high as $1.50. The boys 
will be given their fare home and re- 
turn every Saturday in order that they 
may spend Sundays with their parents. 

The 17-year locusts which are now 
disappearing, did considerable dam- 
age to young fruit trees in the south- 


ern part of the state, the damge being 
done by the female in laying th eeggs. 
They are laid in the heart of the 
small limbs of the trees, which imme- 
diately wither and die down to the 
point where the incisions are made. 


Peach and apple crop estimates for 
this season, made by members of the 
Potomac fruit exchange show that 
probably 218,000 bushels, or 450 cars 
of that fruit will be shipped from or- 
chards of the vicinity of Keyser, W Va, 
Hancock, Town Creek and Smithburg, 
Md, and Leesburg, Va. That estimate 
falls considerably below last year’s 
crops. Farmers will grow cane for 
sorghum syrup in order to relieve the 
sugar situation. Many expect to raise 
enough sorghum to supply all the 
wants on the farm and to get the city 
people acquainted with the almost for- 
gotten product. ’ 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunterdon Ce—Corn is looking bad- 
ly. Clover is a good crop and timo- 
thy is not over a 50% crop. Wheat is 
looking much better than was expect- 
ed earlier in the season. The fruit 
trop will be a failure, apples not over 
25% and cherries almost a failure. 

Warren Co—Corn fields spotted. 
Quite some hay has been made. Oats 
are looking good. Not much buck- 
wheat sowed. No cherries, but plenty 
of raspberries. 


MARYLAND 





Washington Co—Farmers have 
been bu making hay, which is a 
g00d crop. Corn is looking well. 


Strawberries are over and raspberries 
have begun to ripen. There is a good 
crop and good prices are being offered 


to srowers 


Early Apples Promising 
Early varieties of apples are on the 
markets in restricted quantities ind 
when well colored and choice in qual- 
tty command reasonably good prices. 
Crop volume of early apples is fairly 
senerous in the east and middle 


south, including New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, Tennessee and pros- 
pects for apparently ample commer- 


tial supply in southern Llinois, in the 
Mhio valley and the Ozarks. Duchess 
and Wealthy apples make a good 
sn in orchards in Michigan, 
1 and New York. An official 
from California indicates 600 
enstein or somewhat larger 
ear ago. 

far as the commercial crop of 
r winter apples is concerned this 
od promise on the trees, al- 
Still room for losses. As al- 
indicated in recent numbers of 
a rican Agriculturist, the New 
ork crop is much more promising 
that of Maine. Michigan will 
a 2% good many apples and in the 
Ox territory of the far west prospects 
are reasonably good. 








ne Manure Pile is a union depot 
~olbaen Scatter borax all over the 
—. ind sprinkle with water. 
pM much of the illegal fly 
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_ LITT 


Springfield Loans $3,000,000 


The Federal land bank of Spring- 
field reports a total of 3572 applica- 
tions for loans since it began business, 
for an aggregate amount of $10,S807,- 
255. These came from the eight states 
of the district—Maine %SS07,524, New 
Hampshire $164,505, Vermont $926,137, 
Massachusetts $1,857,085, Rhode Island 
$180,560, Connecticut $1,154,445, New 
York $4,558,582, New Jersey 31,247,515. 
The loans so far completed amount to 
$3,515,195. Commenting upon these 
figures Pres Leonard Robinson said: 

“Apart from the fact that it silences 
for good and all those who maintained 
that the federal farm loan system was 
not needed in the eastern states, their 
real significanee lies in the distribu- 
tion of our business throughout the 
district. New York with $4,555,552 in 
applications is Our best producing State. 
It represents 42% of the total business 
of the bank. The two states outside 
of New England, New York afd New 


—— ieee 


Jersey actually furnish 53% of our 
business, 

“It is not in the loans made that 
the service of the Land bank to the 


agriculture of the district solely con- 
sists. Its indirect service is more far- 
reaching. When money is searce, as 
it is today, the first to feel it are mort- 
gagors. The reason for that is per- 
fectly obvious. The shrinkage in the 
value of securities makes the mort- 
gage practically the only investment 


that can be realized on without incur- 
ring an actual loss. The result is that 
the mortgagors, whether they are 
owners of city property or farm 
property, are called upon to liquidate 
at a time when conditions are least 
favorable and when they are least 








able to do so. Knowledge that the 
l’ederal farm loan system is here ‘to 
prov pital r agricultural devel- 
opm to create standard forms of 


investment based upon farm mort- 
gages’ and general to stabilize the 
mortgage situation in the country, has 
served to allay the panicky feeling in 
mortgagor and mortgagee, and has re- 








sulted in many a mortgage being per- 
mitted to remain that otherwise would 
have been called. 

“Our national farm loan associa- 
tions are slowly but surely getting 
into their stride and into the spirit of 
the thing. We now have St associa- 


tions chartered, and 37 in the process 
of organization, making a total of 125. 


The iargest association is the First 
Worcester county N F LA of Wor- 
cester, Mass, with a membership of 5S 
and loans amounting to $152,625. The 


e district is 20 members 
with loans amounting to S3S,967 per 
association We have been closing 
loans at the rate of about $500,000 a 
month for the last few months. We 
are now prepared to handle a larger 
volume of business which should be 
increased to about S1,440).000 a month 


perore ver me 


for t} 


average 


Let Your Money Work for 
Farmers 


1. Would it be wise to use U S postal 
savings funds to buy Federal farm loan 
bonds and thus help all the people in- 
Stead of handing it over to the banks 


11 


to loan to the people at 10 to 24% per 
annum? 2, Why fatten the banks at 
the ple’s expense? Postal depositors 
receive 2% per annum, the banks pay 
Uncle Sam 244%. If these savings were 
invested in farm bonds it would increase 
the earning power of the postal savings 
to at least 4% per annum. 3. People 
here cannot get a loan for love ar 
money just now; it has been so for three 
months. Our Johnson merchant told us 
the other day he could not borrow a 
dollar at the banks, and he is worth 
$40,069 above all liabilities, Another 
neighbor says it is common talk that 
the banks will not tend except on cattle 
paper and then they shave it 10%. al- 
though the paper bears 10% interest.— 
me eS 


1. The law provides that Federal 
farm loan bonds are a legal invest- 
ment for postal deposits. A still 
better plan is to buy those 5% bonds 
instead of depositing at 2% in post- 
office. Your money thus earns you 
> free of tax instead of 2%, and 
you can get it any minute by sell- 
img the bonds. 2. Don't do it. 35. Money 


has been tight everywhere because of 
war conditions and taxes, but may be 
easy after July 1 disbursements. 


Wants Share of Property 


A man died three years ago leaving 
wife and children. Te did not make a 
will. Can one of the children obtain 
his share of the property®—[R. S. H., 


Pennsylvania. 


The wife is entitled to one-third of 
the personal property absolutely, and 
to the use of one-third of the real 
estate during her life. The balance 
will go to the children. Any child 
can petition the court for his or her 
share. If a division cannot be made 
without loss, the property will have 


to be sold and proceeds divided. 
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The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes are 
built to use kerosene, dis- 
tillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The 1% H.P. 
size uses gasoline only. 
























ENERATIONS know that the name- 
plate “Fairbanks-Morse” on any 
product assures quality. 


This is the famous “Z” engine — all sizes 
with more than rated power — that over 
150,000 farmers have backed with $10,000,- 
000—to do their work best. No farm engine 
_ ever before has made such a record. 


Cuts fuel costs in two — the 3 and 6 H. P. 
engines giving more than rated power on 
kerosene at half gasoline war-time prices. 








You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 
Ga to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position 












to render you prom 

personal service. He has 
exactly the “Z” for 
your need in stock 
and can makequick 
delivery. =. B 
= on s 
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Spraying Test Shows Its Merits in Marketing Potatoes 


In each case marketable potatoes and culls are shown, the larger pile at 
the right representing the yield from acreage sprayed. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRBADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or --Wheat— —Com—, -——0Osts—, 

A 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

icago 2. 20 — 163 174% .78% .70 
er York | — 180 1.85 -85 75% 
Boston seeee — 182 1.86 86 79 
St "ie uis 2.40 — 1.69% .78 71 
Toledo ..... 2.52 — 173 _ 68 
Minneay olis 1.2.17 2.49 1.55 1.68% .74 06% 





Too much stress should not be 
placed upon the reports in speculative 
frain circles of damage to the young 
corn crop now under cultivation in the 
great central west. On the exchanges 


they momentarily boosted prices 14 
~c. But after all is said and done the 
outlook continues favorable for this 
great crop not only in the corn belt 
but in our older middle and eastern 
states. It is altogether too early to 
venture a guess on harvest returns. 


Meanwhile the demand for old corn 
has been fair with high cost to buy- 
ers. At New York, No 3 yellow corn 
S$L.S1@%1.82 p bu, No 2 yellow at a 
premium, while in the west No 5 yel- 
low sold around 1.67@1.70. The oats 
market caught some strength from 
corn, although a slight advance was 
not fully maintained. The movement 
of old oats continues liberal and corp 
prospects with the harvest imminent 
excellent Standard oats sold in the 
clevators of greater New York around 


SSa@ Se p bu, white and clipped 1@2e 
premium, and at Philadelphia SS'. @ 
Ste. A nominal price for rye at New 


York was 1.86 p bu, and feeding bar- 
lev 1.504 1.35. 

The feed market was to some extent 
nominal under restricted offerings, the 
trade, as a whole, awaiting new crop 


supplies, although these will not come 


forward in large quantities before well 
into July. Standard middlings $45.50 
1414 p ton, barley feed 414 42, linseed 
meal WO, corn feed meal 45.50@ 44, yvel- 
low granulated corn meal 5.1245.15 p 
1) Ibs 


The wheat harvest is on and some 
new crop shipments noted from terri- 
tory as far north as Kan, quality ex- 
cellent. In the northwest spring wheat 
prospects are notably favorable, wheat 
prices are nominal as last quoted. 
Flour stocks in the east are reported 
rather low, market steady. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
rst 


are wholesale They refer to prices at whic 

hand receivers sel] the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or do rom chess country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 


emailer way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 


dvance is usually secured Retail A ees to actual 


consumers may be 20 to 50% high 
Apples 
At New York, increasing offerings 
of early apples from the middle south 
selling at S244 p bu, old stock practi- 


cally not quotable. 
Beans 

Dullness prevails, prices slightly 
lower in the absence of definite de- 
mand. Marrow beans $11.000 15.25 p 
1) Ibs, pea and 
red kidney 12@138, white kidney 15.50 
(14.50, yellow eye 12.504 15. 


Country Dressed Meats 
\t New York, ample supplies of 
dressed veal with fair to choice 444 
~Te p Ib. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, evaporated 
nominally steady around 
p Ib, market dull, 
Hides 
With govt holding so firm a hand 
on hide prices there is little to say be- 
yond the general fact that the leather 
market is very strong and the supply 
of domestic and foreign hides for use 
of tanners only moderate to meet re- 
quirements. There is an enormous 
appetite for choice country hides based 
on a maximum of 22c p Ib for No 1 
Mich take-off as paid by tanners for 
selected carlots, In this connection it 


apples are 
14'. @15%e 


medium 11412.25, . 


must be understood that this is in no 
way a criterion as to what the farmer 
can get for one or two hides sold to 
his local dealer, who in turn must pay 
freight to distributing center and per- 
haps stand sharp start-off for grubs or 
cuts in the skin. Eastern buyers are 
using a good many hides from O, Mich 
and other parts of the middle west. 
Prices to collectors in the country 
range at least 1@2c lower than the 
city quotations, which latterly have 
been around lfc for country cow 
hides, 
Eggs 

At New York, arrivals continue lib- 
eral, but market firm in tone, espe- 
cially on best grades. Nearby white 
eges 50@52c p doz, colored 42@45c, 
fresh gathered extras 3914 @40%4c. 

Fresh Fruits 

While it is impossible to closely 
measure the crop of strawberries, it 
is interesting to note that the official 
estimate of the commercial acreage. 
season now closed, was for something 
more than 5,000,000 crates, 24 qts ea, 
against a production last year of 7,- 
OOO.000 crates. Leaders in produc- 
tion in the order named were La, 
Tenn, Ark, Md, Del, Va, Mo, N J. 

At New York, increased supplies 
noted of peaches, cherries and berries 
and market actvie and fairly steady. 
Peaches $1.2542.25 p carrier, white 
and red cherries c@$1 p 6-lb bskt, 
currants 114 14¢c p qt, strawberries 18 
@30c, blackberries 15@25¢e, huckle- 
berries 15@20c, Le Conte pears 2.50@ 
3 p bskt, Ga plums 2@4 p carrier. 

Hay 

At New York, market quiet, offer- 
ings rather heavy, undertone one of 
easiness. No 1 timothy $27@28 p ton, 
No 2 do 23.50@26, No 1 clover mixed 
20@22, choice 23@25, rye straw 16 
@ 18, 

Onions 

Normal area here 150 acres, but 
wind and cutworms have taken all = 
about 75 acres: weather dry.—([C. 

D., Shelbyville, Mich. 

Crop not up to normal around Orr- 
ville, Wayne Co, O, showing much 
damage and many weeds, writes Ben 
Graber, a veteran onion grower. 


Potatoes 
At New York, interest centers in 
new potatoes with liberal arrivals 


from Va, N C and 8S C selling at $3@5 
p bbl for No 1, old potatoes scarcely 
quotable, Jersey sweets 2.50@3 p bskt. 
Poultry 

At New York, demand largely for 
live fowls and broilers of attractive 
quality. Nearby broilers40 @ We p Ib lw, 
fowls 30@3l1e, old ducks 30c. Offer- 
ings of western dressed poultry were 


liber: ul. Milk-fed broilers, dry-packed 

1a A2c¢ p lb d w. with Phila and LI 

fey bO0@65c, western fowls 35@ 5c, 
Vegetables 

At New York, seasonable varieties 


more than plentiful, asparagus $2.50@ 
“) p doz behs, beets $1.50@38 30 p 100 
behs, beets $1.507 3.50 p 100 behs, car- 
rots $1.25@3, hothouse cucumbers The 
cabbage $1.75@2.50 p bbl, 


“S81 p doz, 
cauliflower $243.25, lettuce $1.50@ 





2), Tex onions $1@2 p bu, Jersey 
yellow $1.25@2.25 p bskt, green peas 
$1.25€42.25, spinach T5c @1, summer 
squash $1@1.50, old turnips $1.75@ 
2.2 p bbl. 
Wool 

New wool continues to move to 
market with fair freedom, the rail- 
roads facilitating in every way pos- 


sible. The outlook is bright for prompt 
shipping, grading and marketing un- 
der the government auspices. As to 
prices these were quoted in consider- 
able detail in an earlier issue. In a 
general way on such big distributing 
market as Boston, for example, the 
approximate market for O and Pa 
fleeces fine unwashed 61@62c p Ib, 4 
to 14-blood combing 75@ 76e, 4 to %- 


to %-blood unwashed 73@ T5e, % 


to %4-blood clothing 64@65c; Wis and 


Mo % to %4-blood T0@74e. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 





Per 100 Ibe —-Cattle-—, 
1918 1917 


-—-Hogs-— — Sb 
1918 1917 1918 


~ 

1917 
Chicago ...... $17.50 be 85 7. 75 ey 85 = . $11.25 
New York .... 18 00 3.90 17.60 16.05 14 10.50 
Buffalo ....... 17.75 13.25 17.60 15.75 13:75 11.25 
Pittsburgh - 17 00 12.90 17.75 15.40 13.00 11.00 
Kansas City .. 17.10 15.30 16.50 15.65 12.50 11.25 





Yards to Operate Under License 


Notable progress has taken place 
within the last few days in further 
bringing under government control 
various fields of operation in the dis- 
tribution of products of the farm. 
This time it is the siockyards indus- 
try. 

Federal licenses are to be issued to 
every commercial stockyard in the 
country doing business from July 25 
on, and of all commission merchants 
and dealers in livestock in connection 
with the yards. This proclamation of 
the president was made public late 
last week, and is in accordance with 
recommendations of the committee 
on the live stock and meat situation 
some time ago appointed by the presi- 
dent and which has held hearings in 
Chicago and other cities. Ultimate 
power is conferred upon the secre- 
tary of agriculture through the bu- 
reau of markets, of which Charles J. 
Brand is chief. Conferences are now 
being held with live stock producing 
and distributing interests and rules 
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for operation will 
out and made public. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


soon be workeg 





CHOICE CREAMERY yo PER POUND 
New York Boste 
1918.. 46 “as 451 
1917.. 39 38i2 
1916... 30 3g a5 2 
1915.. 29% 28 30 
Butter 
Profits of butter speculators 
dling goods in cold stor: oem 
be kept within narrow limits, Says an 
order issued last week by the fooa 


administration. Licensees de: ling 
cold storage butter must sell at ae 
based on actual cost; not replacement 
cost. Margins over cost are limited 
from Ic p Ib on carlots to 2%c on lots 
less than 700 Ibs. 

At New York, moderate firmness 
vailed, market fairly active, re 
higher than extra 4514 @ 461: 1b, 
firsts 48 @45c, state dairy 4314 @44y, 
packing stock 32@35c. as 

At Utica, N Y, cmy butter j 
steady at 42l%éc. rn 


Cheese 


At New York, market in good shape 
with more or less buying of June 
cheese to place in cold storage. The 
government is also a liberal buver of 
whole milk cheese around 22@ 23¢ fo 
sound stock. The undertone is one of 
confidence. Fresh flats 23%424¢ p Ih, 
twins 23@ 24¢, skims 16@ 18e. 


an Watertown, N Y 
22% ¢. 


o Utica, firmer at 22% @23c p Ip, 


Pre. 
emy 


Y, 7000 boxes sola 











Where our readers can find a ae mar ket arket for 

anything and everything that any farmer or 

ay may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a smal] ady as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CAULIFLOWER, CELERY and cabbage plants, 
300,000 cauliflower (Henderson’s Snowball), $3 per 
1000; re-rooted, $4 per 1000. 300,000 celery plants— 
Winter Queen, Golden Heart and Giant FI 
per 1000; re-rooted, $3 per 1000, 
Blanching (French grown seed), $: 
rooted, per 1000. 500,000 cabbage plants—Enk- 
huizen Glory, Copenhagen Market, All Head Early 
and Succession, $1.50 per 1000; 5000, $6.50; re- 
rooted, $1.75 per 1000. Notice—All plante are fine, 
stocky plants. Well packed and promptly shipped. 
They can be sent either by parcel post or express. 
List fre. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for summer and fall 
Planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees for fall. Catalog 
free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER, tomato, pepper, beet, 
brussels sprouts, celery, asparagus, egg, lettuce, onion, 
rhubarb, horseradish, sweet potato, parsley_ plants. 
Mail or express prepaid. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, lettuce, pep- 
per, egg, tomato, celery plants. ready for fleld. Send 
for price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


BUCKWHEAT SEED, Japanese, 
per bushel, direct from farm. J. 
Stockley, Del. 














two twenty-five 
E. GOSLEE, 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 75c hundred, postpaid 
HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE or exchange, for live stock, Iron 
power tree sprayer; used two opome. - th = a 
tank and double action pump. %-t 








good shape, cheap. ae DIAMOND. ‘ 
FARM, Mt Bethel, uSoRch 
ee 
CRUMB’S STANC HIONS ar are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial 


= buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for be axle 
ALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t, 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit cas 
be secured in the ~ 7 by equipping your ba arm With 
this stanchion, Send for booklet. ROY BROS, Ess 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBA egy — hy best natural leaf oe 
or smoking, two unds, $1; seven pounds, $3, 
paid. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, = fleld, cl 


100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your card printed 


on corner, postpaid, 50c. Samples free. PRIN 
HOWIDB, Beebe, Vt. coats _ 


‘OUR HELP BUREAU 
A Meeting Ptnce tr me or in homes and Employees 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Farmers, men, 
18 or over. bs 





women, 
Thousands government war jobs. $108 
month. Easy clerical work. Common education suf- 
ficient. Write for list positions open. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept R 40, Rochester, N Y. 


ANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
at 9 3 look after the interests of America: 
eulturi: their own and nearby territory. Salay 
and AE paid. Do not write unless you cam 
give the whole of yeur time to the work. Whe 

writing, give the addresses of two or three busines 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
ee ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms, If you need 
&@ good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make ne 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 








HELP? We have many 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenug 
New York City. 

AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments ané 
headstones in every county. Business everywhere 


Good commission. MOORE MONUMENT 10, Ster- 


ling, 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 





YBRARLING BUFF AND WHITE Cochin Bantams, 
choice trios, $3; pens, $5. MAPLE LAW N- BAN 
TAM Y ARDS. Sergeantsyille, N J. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


LIVE STOCK 








WHITE PIGE fer 
MORTON, Ach- 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER 
-— ro ed to sell, ALLAN RB. 
ville, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Two OT C boars and two 
a son of Schoolmaster. Ten weeks old. 
HERBERT BBPARDSLEY, Montour Falls, 





sows, sire 
os each. 





(© MALES, six weeks to six months old. 
Ritu BAKER BROS, Cocolamus, Pa. 


DOGS 
COLLIE PUPPIES from high class, registered 


stock. The handsome and intelligent kind. Circular. 
WINGERD’S COLLIE FARM, Chambersburg, Pa. 








HIDES 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 








blood clothing 67@68c; Mich and N Y 


skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR <O, Rochester, N Y, 


ae 


oo e——_-- 


sell, rent, or exchange thelr farms, farm fands, 
or other real estate 


159-ACRE FARM, CROPS. $1800. B 
and private lake stocked with trout; Lit 
loam land; level, machine-worked _ fie! 
watered pasture; estimated 1000 cords w 





feet timber: apple orchard;  eight-room house 
veranda; 56-foot barn, silo, ice house, carriage houses 
piped spring water; 1% miles milk stat mile 
school, on improved road, convenient to ‘rpet, two 
| villages. To insure guick sale, owing to los: of wife 


owner includes crops. Price only $1800, $ down, 
easy terms. All details page 3, Strout’s Bi 
of this and other farm bargains, many Wi 
tools, growing crops included; mailed free 








STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 
Street, New York City. 

YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands_and 
business opportunities offer you independence Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 


$2000 loan in improvements, oF 
ready-made farms, Toan of live stock. Taxes avet- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve 
ments, personal property or live stock, Good | markers 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent ci 
mate—crops and live | a prova it. Special home 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklet 
ALLAN CAMERON. General Superintendent Lan 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenues 
Calgary, Alberta. 


——!, 
FARM WANTED! State terms, price, bow 
from railroad. Near town, petehiese, earch, = it] 
store; woodland: all buildings, A. PONGE 
Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn, N v 


WOULD YOU SELL YOUR FARM, if you, sot oat 
No commissions: particulars free. CHA8. 


ice? 
BENICE. Woodstock, Hil, G-18, 


—r 


Tweuty years to pay; 
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gygyn iT TOUTE 


Live Issues for 


Farm Folks i 
AUER ER A 


Slow Pay for Milk 

patrons of Levy Dairy Co at Brash- 

Falls, N Y, complained of its slow 
ay We referred the matter to the 
Mepartment of farms and markets at 
ihany. Levy replied that the com- 
ee ‘had been dealing at Winthrop 
 prasher Falls) for the past 10 years, 
ws complaints, payments now same as 
safer. This matter was referred back 
to the farmers and one of them said 
ghat they want “Is to receive pay for 
our milk twice a month and have it 
— state department replies that 
those patrons should insist upon a 
contract with Levy providing for pay- 
ment twice 2 month, and if it can be 
proved that Levy makes false or in- 
correct tests, the department might 
have jurisdiction to enforce contract 
and to make Official tests. If the 
present contract is in writing or has 
been established. by custom and the 
farmers have agreed to it by contin- 
uing to deliver milk, the department 
cannot interfere to change the con- 
tract. Its authority is limited to re- 
quiring dealers to obtain licenses. 
American Agriculturist suggests that 
producers who furnish milk to Levy 
Dairy Co should get together, agree 
upon the form of contract they desire, 
and, if Levy does not accept it, or 
if a satisfactory settlement cannot be 
made, producers should either start a 
creamery of their own, or ship their 
milk direct to New York. Now that 
consumers are getting such big pay in 
war industries, they ought to be 
prompt in paying for milk, so whole- 
salers can pay producers on time. 
Many dealers and peddlers complain 
over slow pay by consumers. 





Competition After the War 

Among the many “after the war” 
propositions discussed, one of the 
most important is the ocean shipping 
situation. While a vast amount of 
tonnage been destroyed, ship 
building has been and is being pu hed 
rapidly. The close of the war, when 
that blessed state is realized, will un- 
questionably show an enormous 
amount of cargo space availabie for 
world traffic. Very high rates of 
ocean freight have prevailed for sev- 
eral years. These doubtless will be 
materially modified. 

One thing is apparent; so many 
Ships will be available for freights 
that the scramble of carriers to get 
business must bring a sharp readjust- 
ment in The first effect will 
be abundance of shipping room at 
relatively low cost for exports of our 
surplus grain, meat products, cotton, 
lumber, coal and manufactures to 
meet the requirements of hungry Eu- 
rope. At the same time ships will be 


has 


rates, 


plentiful for the movement of the 
agricultural surplus from Argentina, 
Canada, India and Australia, these 
Seeking buyers also in Europe. Ob- 


viously this must mean competition 
for American producers, therefore the 
hecessity of business farmers keeping 
abreast of world events through the 
Commercial Agriculture, crop and 
hews pages of American Agriculturist. 
A few figures furnished by the de- 
partment of commerce from an 
irticle recently printed in an author- 
tative German trade paper bearing 
directly upon the shipping situation 
‘fe most impressive. These show the 
fnormous expansion of ship building 
ind shipping interests among the 
utrals, also among the allies and to 
the detriment of Germany. 

In the United States public and 
Private enterprise are turning out 
ships as never before. 

The four years of war have been 
exceeding! profitable to foreign 
sipping li and in addition to 
maintaining their profits, they have 
died ~mountain-high cash reserves. 
vedish shipping concerns paid divi- 
= Raa latest data at hand, of 
“ge » and still retain big cash 
sees de Tn Norway 947 new ship- 
a. with vast capital were es- 
‘“Ushed in two years: one concern 
— 40% dividends. The Holland- 
merica line, with vast share capital, 
baid dividends of 55%: four other 


nes 


tends i 


Dutch shipping firms 15 to 25%. The 
est Japanese concern in a single 
year earned 20 million dollars, against 
Share capital of 14 millions, mean- 
greatly 


i . . . > 
Vhile increasing its profit. 





he Cunard (English) line with a 
capital of 3,800,000 pounds sterling 
made a net profit of 2,350,000 pounds. 


French and Italian shipping firms 
have been highly favored by their 
governments. Meanwhile the world 


war has played havoc with Germany's 
overseas shipping: two-thirds of its 
commercial profit through seizure, 
capture or sinking quite out of it. 





Organizing Local Sheep Clubs 


Interest in sheep growing steadily 


grows. So does the co-operative idea 
as to marketing wool and surplus 
stock. Several readers of American 


Agriculturist have asked about a con- 
stitution and by-laws of sheep asso- 
ciations. We reproduce here the plan 
now in force in Essex county, N Y, as 
furnished by M. H. Barry, a directer 
of that association: 
Name 
The name of this association shall be 
the Essex .county. sheep breeders’ asso- 
ciation, 
Onject 
The object of this association shall 
be: To foster all interests pertaining 
to the development of the industry of 
Essex county. 
Membership 
Ail persons of Essex county who are 
sneep Owners are eligible to member- 
Dp. 
Dues 


An annual fee of 50 cents shall be 
charged for membership to meet the ex- 
pense of the association. 

Officers 


Officers of this association shall con- 
Sist of a president, vice-president. sec- 
retary, treasurer and three directors, 
one of whom shall be the president. 

Election 

These officers shall be elected at the 
organization meeting and thereafter at 
the annual meeting of the association. 
‘they shall serve without compensation 
except as hereinafter provided, and 
shall hold their office until successors 
are duly elected. 

Duties 

The president shall perform such du- 
ties as usually pertain to that of- 
fice and shall have the power to fill 
such vacancies as shall occur in any 
office or committee. He shall make 
requisition on the treasurer for such 
Sums Of money as May be required for 
disbursement. He may call a meeting 
of the association or of any committee 
whenever he deems advisable or upon 
the written request of 50% of the mem- 
bers of the association. 

The vice-president shall act in place 
of the president in case of his absence 
or disability. 

The secretary shall perform such du- 
ties as usually pertain to the office of 
secretary and upon written requisition 
from the president shall draw all checks 
and vouchers for the disbursement of 
the association. 

The treasurer shall receive all money 
paid to the association, account for the 
same and pay it out on the order of the 


president. 
Meetings 
Annual meetings shall be held on day 
and at such time and place as the ma- 
jority of the board of directors shall 
designate. 
Order of Business 
I. Reading minutes. |. 
if. Reports of committees and con- 
sideration of reports. : 
Ill. Treasurer’s report of receipts and 
disbursements. 
Y, Bills and accounts. : 
V. Reports and recommendations of 
directors. s 
"I. Suggestions as to improvement of 
work. ‘ 
VII. General business. 
VIII, Election of officers. 
IX, Adjournment. 
By-Laws 
It is hereby agreed that: 1. The mem- 
bers of this association hereby, agree 
to sell their wool co-operatively by pri- 


vate or public sale. : Aaa 
2, Any member of this association 
may sell individually previous to the 


advertisement of the sale but no mem- 
ber of this association shall be deemed 
to have the right of selling individually 
after the advertisement of the sale, and 
any person so Selling shall be discon- 
tinued in membership. 

3. The co-operative sale shall be super- 
vised and conducted by the board of. di- 
rectors at such time and place as they 
may designate. . 

4, Whether by private or’public sale 
the parties bidding thereto must satisfy 
the members of the board as to their 
financial responsibility. 

5. The basis of all sales be on un- 
sacked merchantable medium wool de- 
livered at the carring stations of Essex 
county and that the board reserve the 
right to reject any and all bids. : 

6. The wool sale shall be advertised 
two weeks previous to the date of the 
sale. that all memberships shall be paid 
in and amount of wool stated before a 
date designated at the annual meeting. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


Treating Horse with Heaves 

My horse has a cough. I think he 
is just starting with heaves. What car 
I do for it?—[{E. M., New York. 

It is quite likely that your horse 
has heaves, and a cough is one of the 
first symptoms. A fully developed case 
is not curable, but may be relieved by 
proper feeding and medical treat- 
ment. The hay should be dampened 
and the horse watered before feeding. 
Have the following prescription filled: 
Fluid extract belladonna 2 ounces, 
fluid extract lobelia 8 ounces, fluid ex- 
tract nux vomica 2 ounces. Add enough 





syrup to make one quart and give one 
ounce three times a day with a dose 
syringe. 





Trouble Before Calving 


My six-year-old cow seems well and 
but cannot rise on 


im good condition, 


her hind legs. It is two or three 
weeks before she should calve. What 
can I do?—[W. J. Be Steuben 


County, N Y. 

The cow is suffering from a condi- 
tion which comes sometimes prior to 
calving, post-partum paralysis, caused 


by the pressure of the fetus. This 
condition will probably disappear at 
calving. For the present very little 


can be done. Keep her well supplied 


with clean bedding and give an occa- 
Sional dose, as required, of one pound 


13 


epsom snaits dissolved in warm water. 
This should be given as a drench. 





Shote Has Tuberculosis 
I have a shote which holds its head 
Sideways, I let it out on the ground 
and it vomited two or three times. It 
goes sideways and falls down.—T[H. &., 
Erie County, Pa. 
From the description given the ani- 


mal is suffering from tuberculosis, 
which affects the brain. This being 
the case treatment would be useless, 


and the animal should be kept away 
from other healthy animals. The 
meat would not be fit for use unless 
examined and passed upon by the vet- 
erinarian. It might be well to call in 
a local veterinarian and have the pig 
examined. 





FIELD NOTES 


tive Sroca Fico Reeacsentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











New England Ayrshire Sale 


Ayrshires made new history at the 
annual sale of the New England club 
held at Hartford, Ct, June 11-12. It was 
heir firstattempt at a two-day sale and 
it proved a winner, although no new 
average resulted. However, a new 
record price for the breed resulted 
when Pansy’s Daughter of South farm, 
born May 16, 1914, consigned by John 
Sherwin of Willoughby, O, was sold 
to G. S. Mawhinney of Chatham, N Y, 
for $4200. This young cow was bred 
by the T. A. Sperry estate of Cran- 
ford, N J. She is sired by Howie’s 
Mintmaster Imp first prize and 
senior champion 1917 national dairy 


show and out of Blackbyres Pansy, 
record 11,261 pounds milk, 481 
pounds butter, junior four-year-old. 
The Clise consignment attracted 
much attention. It consisted of 65 
head. Mr Clise is to be commended 
for his initiative in shipping clear 
from the Pacific coast. His consign- 
ment, however, included too many 


young stock, which reduced his aver- 
age considerably. 

The catalogs were attractively ar- 
ranged and much credit is due to A. 
H. Sagendorph for the work which he 
put in this sale. His committee com- 
posed of Messrs W. T. Wells, G. W. 
Stockwell and J. G. Watson assisted in 
pulling off an exceedingly creditable 
sale. 

There were 3S cows that brought an 
average of $7U2 per head, 15 bulls 
averaged $314, Si heifers averaged 
231. The average of 140 head was 
$367, while five calves averaged $06 
per head. 

One of the choicest animals of the 
sa was unquestionably Willmoor 
Moss Rose C., a daughter of Morton 
Mains Queechy. She is an A R cow 








of merit, having three A R records, 
the best of which is 17,005 pounds 
milk, 714 pounds fat. She was pur- 


chased by Peter B. Bradley of Hing- 
ham, Mass, for $2550. Mr Bradley is 
anew breeder and is to be congratu- 
lated on his securing such a splendid 
individual. In Lochfergus Cherry, Mr 
Bradley secured one of the best of the 
breed. She is a daughter of the 
noted Peter Pan and has been a con- 
sistent winner in Canada. She has 
seale and quality and will be a great 


addition to the Weymouth herd. Mr 
Bradley bid her in at $3750. Another 


purchase by Mr Bradley was Morton 
Mains Bonnie Jean 2d for 8650. This 
was a bargain, as was also the heifer, 
Springburn Elsie, purchased by the 
same party for S725, Mr Bradley and 
Mr Towle are certainly to be congrat- 
ulated on these purchases. 

G. S. Mawhinney of Chatham, N Y, 
secured Lady Mary of Kelso for $1500. 
She is a big, strong cow with lots of 


constitution, quality, good teats and 
splendid udder. Strathglass farms 


secured a peach in Willmoor Gardrum 
Snowdrop B at $1500. R. L. Knight of 
Hope, R I, was a prominent buyer, his 
top animal being Barleith Right Kind, 
the consideration being $12,250. Grass- 
millees Flora Imp was purchased_ by 
H. A. Kirby of Providence for $51). 





Ayrshires Make Good Average 
The dispersai sale of the entire herd 
of registered Ayrshires, the property 


of W. T. Hyde. owner of Glimmerglen 
farms of Coopertown, N Y, was sold 


at auction May 2S at the farm; H. F. 
Holcomb of Springfield, Mass, con- 
ducted and managed the sale, assisted 
by Col George A. Bain of Lexington, 
Ky, and Mr Lawrence of Leroy, N Y, 
acting as auctioneers. Eighty-one head 
were sold for $19,880; showing an aver- 
age of $245, which considering the 
large number of young stock is a high- 
ly satisfactory average. The attend- 
ance was about 300. The antmals were 
all in the best of condition and no an- 
imal was sold that was not_right in 
every way. The Glimmerglen farms 
were, well known in Ayrshire circles 
and their advanced registry work re- 
flected great credit upon the manage- 


ment of E. A. Stanford, superintendent 
of the farms. The entire farm of 1400 
acres will not be given over to the 
raising of pure-bred sheep and swine. 


Details of Sale 



































Lot No 
70 Helena of Clover Patch 42529, Chas P. 

Noves of Bridgeport, Ct......... oeveeee $1,700 
73 Dunlop Peg Top 44602 Lmp, Lroquois farm of 

oe ee, a SS Oe eee 1,250 
68 Beuchan Lady Lofty 44011 Imp, Iroquais 

farm of Cooperstown, N Y........eseee0- 1,200 
34 Dunlop Perfection 44009 Imp, Lroquois farm 

of Cooperstown, N Y.......... aseemane -. 800 
13 Westburn Royal Rose 44003 Imp, Wendove: 

farm of Bernardsville, N J.......... econ 69500 
5 East Newton Mirlie 2d 44005 Imp, Iroquois 

farm of Cooperstown, N Y..... ccccccccce 650 
74 Howte’s Flash Girl 4th 44010 Imp, J. E 

Burtis of Trenton, N J..... evascearvesecse 500 
79 May of Sand Hill 35984, Iroquois farm of 

cee =e tee ft 2 rrr 440 
72 Ring Master's Peggie 45487 Imp, 

meres Gk CUR... BE Ba cencécaacceses 400 
20 Rena Nox of Glimmergien 4096 E. Burtis 

GF TOU, TE Bacnctsnccecnsactecceeaces 380 
50 Wyllieland Clementine 4th 44004 Imp, 

Wendover farm of Bernardsville, N J.... 375 
36 Buttercup’s Perfection 45486 Imp, Adam 

Seitz of Waukesha, Wis... - S65 
1? Katherine of Sand Hill ¢ 

Farnham of East Windsor 360 
S Daffodill Douglass 30878. ..........cccccce 35u 
12 Auchenbrain Buntie 15th Chas P, 

Noses of Bridgeport, Ct.......... escsese dul 
49 Rena Ross of Giimmerglen 41063, Robert 

Smith of Gilbertsville. N Y............0. 215 
2 Crusader Princess 45482 Imp, James Deubler 

Se eee Oe SL, Duc encaccncuseosbis 310 
45 Auchenbrain Monarch 19476, Federal Hill 

Sar GF Bam, BAe. «os o0scs00c6esece 305 
1 Auchenbrain White Beauty Champion 18175, 

4. (. Hinds of Springfield Center. N Y.. 305 
64 Kate's Mansfield 43237. George Hyde Clark 

~ ge eerie ey 300 
57 Belle Stirling of Clover Patch 29857, Iro- 

quoig farm of Cooperstown, N Y...... -- 300 
65 Hazel of Clover Patch 29854, J. E. Burtis 

GE MOE, FF Dec cccvonsesscetovescssnce 265 
52 Sir Hugh’s Gay Lass 45483 Imp, Adam 

Seitz of Waukesha, Wis.......... ececece 265 
24 Julia of Sand Hill 38739, H, F. Farnham 

of East Windsor Hill, Ct.......... seeeee 260 
14 Champion's Noxemall, University of 

WeeS WUUEREEE scccccscceescece ecece 250 
19 Champion's Royal Rose 48211, Wendover 

farm of Bernardsville, N J......see+sees » 250 
47 Hill Top Nellie Bly 41062. Henry L. Ward- 

well of Cooperstown, N Y..ccccssccesccee 250 
59 Howie's Delight 5th 44007 Imp, Adam Seitz 

OF Wee, Was osccaccencescsgecss ese 240 
ll Kate’s Quality Lady 4 Robert Smith of 

GilBertaville, No Y..cccscccecccscces esccce 235 
3? Mary Hebron of Sand Hill 40463. Robert 

Smith of Gilbertsville, N Y.......... cose 609980 
61 Pansy E 32042. George Hyde Clark of 

Cooperstown, N Yesccccccccccccccccccos « 225 
27 Freda of Clover Patch 41944, M. S. Myers 

of Barnersville. N Y..cccscsccsscscccces 210 
15 Anna Ayer 37219, George IL. Hovey of 

Watereten, WH Es caccccccsceces esccscecce 6S 
7Z Gloria of Clover Patch 41945, J. E. Burtis 

of Trenton, N ° ecccee 200 
55 Gusta Stirling of Rockridge Farm 200 
3 Molly Ketcham of Avon 40283, HL. F, Farm 

ham of East Windsor Hill, Ct.... asee “S00 
33 Statesman’s Ada 43238, Frank Tr of 

Suma, MN Yeccrcoscscvccvcccencs corse 180 

Beuchan _ Sunflower’s Granddaughter 2d 

40207, Robert Sinith of Gilbertsville, N Y 175 
76 Sir Hugh's Flashing Star 45484 Imp, Adam 

Seitz of Waukesha, Wis........ 165 





Pateh 42530, 
idsor Hill, Cteessceseses 165 
Bondsmaid, 7. E, Burtis 


9 Roberta of Clover 
ham of East Wi 
35 Champion's Perfect 












































of Trenton, N J.... 160 
29 Clara ef Clover Patch 3 
of Oneonta, N Y.....secces ° eooe 86155 
6 East Newton Mysie 41006 Imp, H. FP. Farn- 
ham of East Windsor Hill, Ct...ceeceeee 155 
21 Maggie of Sand Hill 27266, Henry lL 
Wardwell of Cooperstown, N Y¥....... ace 150 
53 Joanna of Sand Hill 41765. H. F. Farnham 
of East Windsor Hill, Ct......seee. eccoe 140 
32 Penshurst Anna White 4823 
of Gilbertsville. NY 120 
30 Kate’s Quality Lassie 4 
Of Barneraville, N Yeccccccccccccoscesscs 125 
69 Gay tordon’s Lofty 45488 Imp, Adam Seitz 
OF We, Wea s.s:0s0ccnteesscnseseses 125 
46 Champion’s Nellie Bly 
OF TVENGOM, BH Peccccsocsnvessessosces coo |§6—812N 
83 Champion’s Stirky of Glimmerglen 45484, 
James Deubler & Sons of Berwyn, Pa.... 120 
81 Midget of Cilimmerglen, Robert Smith of 
Gilbertsville, NY. 120 
$1 Penshurst Anna Mitchell 
Peasley of Oneonta, N ¥......sceess00> 115 
Swanny’s Robina 45 Robert Smith of 
Gilbertsville, N.Y. 115 
71 Baron’s Celia 45959, James Deubler of 
Berwyn. Pa ....-. 110 
41 Jennie of Glimme i ° 
of Springfleld er, N ¥ 119 
80 Champion’s May Belle 46600 
& Son of Almond, N Y¥ 110 
16 Jane of Glimmergle: 
Of Stark. N YV....00+0. 110 
56 Swanny’s Gusta Stirling nhs 
Waterville, No ¥....cscescccscccscccscces » 105 
18 (4 
iton, 2 . » 100 
26 Baron’s Juliet 45958. James Denbler & : 
Sons of Berwyn, Pa......s.cssseeeee esse 6200 
38 Champion’s Miss Hebron 48209, James 
Deubler & Sons of Berwyn, Pa..ssseeeee 100 
8° $8210. Arthur B, 


N Y.sccccccccccces 100 


Champion’s Keepsake 
van of Barnesville, 





Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 
Aug 6-7 Brattleboro. Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co. 
Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co. 
Oct 16-17 Columbus, O. Laverpool Sale & Pedigres 
Co. Consignment sale. 

Oct 18-19 Columbus, 0, The Second National 
Dairymen’s sale. B. M. Hastings Co, managers. 
Nov 20-21 Ldverpool, N Y, at Liverpool sale pavilion 

Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, N Y. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, July 6, 191g 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








ly HEART’S DELIGHT FARM) 
DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


| 
A large number of our choice spring lambe 
are being offered | 
} 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 


We are accepting orders for 





| ENTIRE SHOW FLOCKS 
or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 





| 
I 
. Chazy - - - New York 


Pinehurst ee mE 


a 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are needing a 

‘l ram to head your flock in 1918, SEND FOR IT 
AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE EARLY, as there will 
be a big dumanc this year We have already booked 
orders for 10 ratns. I August and September we 
will have a few ram me. ewe lambs for sale 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
ee... 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 


DAN TAYLOR 
Sheple rd 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


Best by litters, best wf 
profits. Healthy, sturdy 


— that = wonder- 


fully on cheap feeds. 
FRED BOOK tel lis why. 


be Maslelildals 





| Any age, free circular. 
Also Guernsey Bulls, 
from Accredited Herd 
Registered Guernseys. 


LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 





Hampton's Black Leghorn Chicks by 7 Post 
2.500 for delivery weekly July 3, 17 
$i2 per 100; $6.50 per 50; $3.50 or 25. 
DO YOU KNOW “THAT” The Black Leghorns led the 
ten breeds represented at the Vineland Egg Laying 


Contest the past season with 48% egg yield. That 
they led for Jan., Feb., and March. That they are 
the best breed on earth. That the Famous Hampton 


Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 
grow into the best laver you ever had That when you 
buy chicks of Hampton you get a square deal. Order 
your chicks now and get them when you want them. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. My free cirenlar tells all. 


9 ‘HAMPSHIRES" 








Serviceable Bulls 


By A. R. Sires 
Out of A. R. Dams 


We have for sale two young bulls, one two 
years old and the other 18 months old. Excellent 
individuals; good size; both nearly white; sure 
at service; free from tuberculosis and guaranteed 
in every way. We intended keeping them both for 
use on our own herd, but as we recently pur- 
chased RENA’S BARON OF HIGHLAND we 
have decided to dispose of them. 

Both bred in the PURPLE, with great milk 
production on both sire and dam side. Priced to 
sell quickly. 

= also have a few bull calves and heifers, 
@sonably priced Correspondence solicited and 
given prompt attention. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Thomas W. Clark, Manager Edgemont, Pa. 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS “ 
7 olstein heifer 

ea $25 each. Express aid in S $15 ty 
5. 20 heifers, 4 1 went a 
age. Priced very 
diate sale. 2 heifer 
tered bull for $15. 
heifers, all ages 
grade cows, heay 
price is right. 2 
which to select 
registered bulls, 
satisfaction and can supply your wait 
c. W. ELLIS, OF 











Sired by Homestead Superb Triw yES , 
Average records of dam and sire’s dy ss sete 
milk and 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days: 2414.59 4. J 
and 118.30 Ibs. butter, 30 days. This bull pon Jl® 
one-quarter of the blood of Rag Apple kK mone 
the sire’s side and one-sixteenth of the y rld re S 
cow on the dam’s side. Dam of calf No 1: 
Admiral Farmstead. Born Jan. 22, 1918. pric, sisolt® 
Dam of calf No. 2: Sadie Hon, nd Coneen” 
Born Dec. 28, 1917. Price $150.00 Thes calves ob 
Iveg 





wm oslover Patch Farm 


well grown and in good condition 


papers, f. 0. b. cars. BRADLEY Futter, Utica 





Advanced Registry Ayrshires 
Average production of herd last year, including 
heifers, 9362 Ibs., only three of which were on 
test. A few yearlings and heifer calves at low 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 

Write today for description and prices 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, WN. Y. 


ee 


SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS : 
% Holstein calves 
sex, $15 to $25, Fy 
— paid, in 7 
egistered bulls, 5 
old to 1 year old. _— 
tered heifers, all ages, Reg. 
istered and high grade 
cows ; large stock on hand 














to select from. 











fitted show flocks, If interested, write Write for it. E. Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 
«. T BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
AUCTIONEERS DAY OLD CHICKS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ul, Carey M. Jones. Prea. 


HORSE BREEDERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We eell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 100 for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D 
The Shadyside Farms, 


SWINE BREEDERS 
BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, 
Spring pige all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August and September, to be ehipped at eight to 10 
weeks old at $20 each and up 
C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
SPECIAL—Fall farrowed boars, ready for service, 
weighing in breeding condition 200 to 350 pounds at 
six and seven months of age. A few that weighed 300 
pounds when six months old, from a sow that far- 
rowed litters of 14 and 17. Also boar pigs. 
H. C. & HH. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, tot 


akin, at right prices. 
HOMB FARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prise winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall pig 
NOEL "ROYCE, R. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 


Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. 
stocked; they must be sold at once. 
your wants. 

c. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y. 
Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 


now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS. - WAYVILLE. N. Y. 








North Benton, 0. 




















Over- 
Write 





Heavy laying strain 8. (. White Leghorns. Book- 
ing orders now at $15 per hundred, Safe delivery. 
Strong, vigorous chicks, 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. E. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


8c and up Rocks Leg- 
HT] K horns and broilers. 
Money back for dead 
ones as far as Colorado, Texas and Maine. 
Pamphlet free. 
Sanpy Knott Hatcnery, C. M. LAUVER, 
\ Prop., Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 


100,000 Chicks $2022 


eight best varieties, 8c each and up. Parcel post 
charges paid to your P. O. Only $1.00 required with 
order, balance before we ship. Booklet free. 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, . RICHFIELD, PA. 


Baby Chix 




















From Tplers i> 





White een 00, Brown hg - orna, S.C.R.1. 
—_, Whi “aad Barred lack Minorcaa, 
$16.00 any 


Safe ,#— with full count of 

Strong, Healthy Chix guaranteed. Delive: 
ginning — ll. Hatched from bry bree tg Mee 

ne stock; our 11th season. The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N.Y 





Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


The World’s Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 


and eggs. 
DAVID M, HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





SPECIAL PRICE ON CHICKS 
for a short time. . Leghorn, $10; Bar 


Rock, $12.50; Reds, $3 * pach week delivery. Live 
arrival freecontocd. Postpaid. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, WN. J. 





I $18 per 100, Silver, 
Srnite and Columbian Wyan- 


ks and Reds. Pekin 
d Rouen ducklings, 350. _ 0° per 100. 
Aidhom Poultry Farm, RR. 33, Phoenixville, Pp 


E G G S, Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, 13 for $1, 
30, $2. Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 13, $1.25. 
Houdans, Silver Campines, 13, $1.50. Catalog. 36th 
year. 19 varieties. 8S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 





from thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








gem ENDER HOOK mmr 
| REGISTERED DUROCS | 


March and April ples—Rlood of Golden Model, 
Defender, ile K ng, rince of Cols, Chief 
Justice, and then some Extra good, large-boned, 
stretchy huskies—some compact, easy feeders We 


guarantee safe ar ivery and satisfaction, or = 
money bact . 


Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Association 
Roy MecVaugh, Sec-Treas., Kinderhook, N. Y. 


A Belrose Modern Registered Duroc Brood Sow 
for late summer farrow, will prove a proffiable invest 
ment Order now from complete herd. Trices right 
Service boars that are REAL boars. 


BELROSE | FARMS, POOLVILLE, N. Y. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


" Merch and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your a 


D. H. Dreisbach, Uox 75, Kingston, Russ Co., 


Big Type Poland C ae 








fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices 
GEO. SPRAGUE R GRAFTON, OHTO 
FOL AND CHINAS 
The big Ls ~ ' ' +) 
either@s« —. gilts of : and 254 
The k a you want 
RITCHEY AND ‘BROKAW, R. D. 2, Flushing, _Ohio 





Listen, | lear Ye! 
Ruy big type Poland Chis as Some good M h be ar 
pigs for sale. Buy one and improve you 
pigs all sold. G,. SS. MALL, - FARMDALE,. ‘0. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH C COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, BALLY. PA. 
BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE Y ORKSHIRES, 


Spring pigs onl 





WM. BAHE, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 


MILKING SHORT-HORN CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 


Our heifer, Lady of Meadowbrook, 
has just completed an official! record 
of 10,916.6 lbs. of milk and 426.352 
Ibe. of fat. 


This is the world’s record for the 
breed of a junior three-year-old. 
Another heifer, Lady Sale 15th, 
has just completed an official record 
of 10,178.8 Ibs. of milk and 389.287 
Ibs. of fat, as a two-year-old. 


Dalton | 














Massachusetts 




















CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 





ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y | Hane 


Jersey Cattle 


rd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 


He 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 





JOHN C. REAGAN, -__TULLY, Ny, 
LAY NY 


Holstein Bull 


son of a 36 Ib. cow. 
DAM: 
20. Ib. granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke, 
Por a quick sale, PRICE $250. 

















C.L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y, 





SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, make room, 
Bred right, marked right and — good, 
MELVIN & GODFREY, 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, * ~ York 





Cevenconnvosnenenysenracueunsesevexecerocenseunnasueeneaseanetertiencernenmanaty +a nana 
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Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 ibs, 








butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 





SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 





be priced right for a quick sale. 
W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. * 


AMAU 10 














00 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 

B. H. ENAPP&SON, -  FABIUS,N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
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REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 
FOR SALE 


A six-month-old bull of excellent ee 
even = color, with the following animals in 


KING Sects (thrice . : 
NG, THE PONT (twice) 
KING Seals PONTIAC ALCARTRA 


JOHANNA ee oe gaere 
(a 40-Ib. $7,000 bull) 

“His sire is @ 33-Ib. son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, while his dam is a granddaughter of King 
of the Pontiacs. She recently made 20.90 Ibs. (7 
days), 86.20 Ibs. (30 days) at two years, two months, 

We have others ready for service at an early date. 
Write for their prices, pedigrees and photographs. 
You will find our prices reasonable. 


WINTERTHUR FARMS 
WINTERTHUR, ° ° . DELAWARE 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Offer for Sale: 


60 Springers. Large, heavy cows; with proper care 
will milk 900 to 12,000 pounds per year. 

40 Fresh cows. Some of them are now milking 65 
pounds per day. 

60 Extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. <A good 
many are milking 40 pounds of milk per day 
now. In calf to registered bulls. 

40 Registered heifers.e Fine, large heifers; 
them are bred. 

100 High grade heifers, one and two years old. 

15 Registered bulls. 

WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
203 & 205 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y. 


Registered Holsteins 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam... .$50.00 
Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 








part of 








King Korndyke Sadie Vale..........$75.00 
Heifer calf, two months old.. 


W.H.MACE, 


Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 

held at Brattleboro, v ermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of 

every other mont, = Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June 4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct.1 >t 918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Sistoin- Priceia Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 











WORLD’S CHAMPION JERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, 
in our herd. The blood of champions at the 
pail will increase the production of your herd, 


mostly related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 


Hood Farm, Lowell. Mass. 








40 FineY oung Holsteins 


Springers, extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 
Forty high grade Holstein heifers, two years old, due 
to freshen this fall; 
FRED J. SAUNDERS, Tel. 


25 heifers 12 to 18 mo > old. 
337, CORTLAND, N. Y, 





istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springer. 
Write your wants. Come and see w. 
Prices right. 


J. A. LEACH, . 
BULL 


“!HOLSTEIN carr 


4-5 white, a beauty, 4 months old; sired by Sir Bow 


Cortland, N. ¥. 














Segis Korndyke, whose first 4 dams and one sist 
average 32.89 lbs butter in 7 ‘days. Dam 18-lb > 
year-old daughter of 33-Ib. son of Pontiac Korndyke 


$75 f o Db Solsville, registered and transferred. 


Madison Lake Stock Farm, 


SOLSVILLE, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, ands 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlio, N.Y 











| % Holstein Ni¢z ark “$15 5| 
-HEIFER Senecio Barly | 
CALVES tay = 








You can't make GOOD MONEY BIG MONEY 


a er 


PUREBRED “HOLSTEINS 
" 7 ictus a Rey yo ad 
America, Box 115, a i 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. RB. O. dams, at reasonable prices. Good 

individuals and well bred. 

Fe C. BERNING 

R. F. D. 7, + Schenectady, M. ¥. 
— 


FOR SALE if.f0i.iietes 
Holstein Heiter 

from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few 

for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein As 











fresh and springers. Also have some grade — 
3. R. FROST. MUNNSVILLE, 





Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up t 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, &. 
atest 


7 UL i 
$100 Kerns worry Putt $10t 





bull. Dam, a daughter of a 21.89-It Jinughter 
Changeling Butter Boy. Fred A. Blewer, Mapleva 
Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y. ——— 





FOR SALE — Pure Bred Holsteia Belt | oe 
ba our 36-lb. sire and out of A wil 
Calves well grown, nicely marked. Write sour Ne 
to Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co» 


Brown Brothers, Props. 
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The Punishment—IlI 


ELL—well, you see, it’s like 
W this. Margery’s always so 

clean and she has lovely 
clothes and—and she—she looks down 
on other kids so we won't gen- 
erally let her play with us—and 
frees an awful ‘fraid cat and— 
and a tattle-tale. But when we got 
to playing Robinson Crusoe, and were 
digging the cave she helped and got 
terrible dirty, just like us, and then 
she wanted to be Friday’s father, and 


now—I guess the rest ot 


hen—well ns ; 
~e and my fault. We tor- 


it was Kents 


got she couldn't swim and we forgot 
what a cry-baby she was. "Cause 
you see, water's ’most like land to 
Kent and me and we’d been swim- 
ming "most all day, and Margery’s the 
only kid around here that can’t 
swim,” : , 

“Why can't she swim?’’ demanded 
Marshall. “How'd all the rest of you 
learn? Don't you think you were 
mean not to let her learn?” 

Again Lydia’s pellucid eyes whi- 
ened. “Why, her mother won't let her 
play with common kids like us! And 
us kids never learned. We've just 
played in the water ever since we 
was as big as baby. She'll be swim- 
ming by the time she’s five,” added 
Lydia, looking at the sleeping Pa- 


tience and speaking with the curious 
note of richness in her voice. 
David Marshall scowled and stirred 


uncomfortably. He did not look at 
Amos, who sat with his arm about 
Lydia, his thin face a lesser replica 


of the old engraving of Daniel Web- 
ster hanging on the wall above. 

“Well, go on! How'd she come to 
fall overboard? 

“She and I was sitting in the boat, 
and baby, she was tied to a tree by 
a long string and she began to cry 
to come too, and I jumped over to go 
quiet her. Kent he’d gone to get an- 
other boat. And Margery she jumped 
up and began to yell and wave her 
arms and fell overboard. Then [ re- 
membered she couldn’t swim and [I 
went back and got her and Kent 
came and pulled us in shore. It 
wasn’t anything, but Margery’s such a 


cry-baby. Lizzie, she’s terrible uncom- 
fortable.” 

Lydia's attention had returned to 
little Patience. “I'll take her up to 
bed,” she said, “it won't take but a 
few minutes.” 

‘Tll carry her,’ said Lizzie. 

The baby opened her eyes. “No, no 
one cally but Lyd.’’ 

“Let Daddy carry you,” begged 
Amos. 


Patience’s little voice rose to a wail. 
“No one cally but Lyd.” 


“You don’t have to be so polite,” 
sniffed Lydia, “I carry her all the 
time.” 


She lifted the sleepy baby easily 
and Patience dropped her soft cheek 
against Lydia’s and closed her eyes 
again. Lydia turned to Marshall. Her 
face was very serious. 

“I know | was awful bad, Mr Mar- 
Shall, and maybe you feel as if you 
ought to lick me.’’ 

“Put your little sister to bed,’ 
Marshall gravely, “and ‘then 
see.” 

There was silence in the room for 
& moment after Lydia Yeft it, then 
Amos said, ‘I'll be glad to do any- 
thing I can, Marshall.” 

“Neither of you'll lay a finger on 
Lydia,” interrupted Lizzie. “If you 
Want to lick any one, go lick Elviry 
Marshall, the fool! Why, I knew her 
When she was my niece’s hired girl 
and you, Dave Marshall, was selling 
cans of tomatoes over a counter. And 
she’s bringing that young one up to 
be a my little fool. Mark my words, 
sne iT; 1e 


’ said 
we'll 


prey of the first fortune- 
hunter that comes along.” 
To Amos's surprise, Marshall only 


Scowled at L 
Temove the 
4 whisper to 


izzie, who now began to 
supper dishes, talking in 
herself. She paused once 











'n front of Marshall with the teapot 
the yp hand and the milk pitcher in 
eo ne 
in “Coming and going with your nose 
Notice I r, Dave, I suppose you never 
look ay ut but you've had a good 
what | her tonight, and mind well 
welt me an W hen I say you know as 
io on ; that children like Lydia are 
to comny that your young one ought 
our ae er it a privilege to be pulled 
‘on Liss water by her.” 
tian pounded out of the room 
d there Was a clatter of dishes that 
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frame of mind. 
down from the 
floated Lydia’s 


ably expressed her 
Above the clatter and 
children's bedroom 
littie contralto lilt: 
“Wreathe me no 
Make it from simple 
Plucked from the lowly 
After the summer showers. 
Neither Amos nor his caller spoke. 
In a few minutes Lydia’s step sound- 
‘ed on the stairs.. The last of the sun- 
set glow caughf her hair, and the fine 
set of her’*heiid on her square little 
shoulders Was. never more pronounced 


gaudy chaplet; 
flowers 
valley 


than as she waiked slowly toward 
Dave Marshall. 

“rt never had a licking,” she said, 
“but L guess I deserve one and so 
you'd better do it and get it done, 
Mr Marshall.” 


The Cottage 

Marshall clearc? his throat and 
reaching out, took Lydia by the arm 
and pulled her toward him. He could 
feel her muscles stiffen under his 
touch. The bright red color left her 
cheeks. 

“T wouldn't think much of your 
father, my child,” he said, huskily, “if 
he let me whip you, even if I wanted 


took a quick look up into 
his face. Then she gave a little gasp- 
ing sigh, her lips quivered and she 
leaned against his knee. 

“Look here, Lydia,” said Dave Mar- 
shall, “this is to be your punishment. 
I want you and Kent to teach Mar- 
gery how to swim and how to get 
dirty, see? Let her play with you 
‘common kids,’ will you? 

“Will her mother let her?” asked 
Lydia. 

mae f§ 

“All right,” 
tle sigh. 

“I know it'll be a hard job,” Mar- 
shall interpreted the sigh quickly; 
“that’s where the punishment comes 


Lydia 


9” 


* answered Dave, grimly. 
said Lydia, with a lit- 


“Lydia’ll do it. I'll see to it,” said 
Amos, 

“You keep out, Dudley. This is be- 
tween Lydia and me. How about it, 
Lydia?” 

“Tf you boss her mother, I'll boss 
Margery and Kent,” said Lydia, with 
a sudden laugh. 


“It's a bargain.’”” Marshall rose. 
“Good night, Dudley.” 

“Good night, Marshall.” 

Amos followed his caller to the 
door. As he did so Lydia heard 
Kent's whistle in the back yard. She 


joined him and the two withdrew to 


a bench behind the woodshed. 


“T saw him through the window,” 
said Kent, in a low voice. “What's he 
going to do to us? Dad's licked me, so 
that much is done.” 

Lydia told of their punishment. 
“Darn it,’ groaned Kent, “I'd rather 
had another licking. I certainly do 


hate that girl.” 

“So do I,” agreed Lydia. 

The two sat staring into the sum- 
mer twilight. “Anyhow,” said Lydia, 
“T hit her an awful smack in the face 
today. Of course, I had to, but that’s 
why her nose bled so.” 

“T wish you'd busted her old 
snoot,” grumbled Kent. “She's al- 
ways turning it up at everybody. We 
saved somebody's life today, by golly, 
and you'd think we'd committed a 
crime.” 

Lydia sighed. “Nothing 
ward to but worry now. O gee, Kent, 
I’ve got two pennies! One’s Pa- 
tience’s. But let's go spend the other 

prs 


at Spence’s! 
“Gum or all day sucker?” asked 
Kent, who, in spite of the fact that 


he owned a second-hand bicycle, was 


to look for- 





not above sharing a penny, 
“Gum _tiasts longer,” suggested 
Lydia. " 


“What kinda gum, spruce or white 
or tutti-frutti?” 

“You can choose.” 

“Spruce then. It makes the most 
juice. Come on, Lyd, before you're 
called in.” 

And thus ended the heroic day. 

No one everxsnew what Dave Mar- 
shall said to Elviry, his wife, but a 
day or so after, little Margery, in a 
fine white flannel bathing suit, ap- 
peared on the sand, about a quarter 
of a mile beiow the Willows. Here 
any bright day from the last of June 
to the first week in September, a doz- 
en children might be found at play 
in and out of the water. - There was 
usually a mother or an older sister 


somewhere about, but it was to be 
noted that Mrs Marshall never ap- 
peared. Margery came and went 


with Lydia. 

Kent was a quitter! After the res- 
cue he decided to eschew the society 
of girls forever and he struck a bar- 
gain with Lydia that she could have 
the use 2f his bicycle one day a week 





By Honore Willsie 





came if she would under- 
disciplining of the banker's 
For such a bribe Ly- 
undertaken to teach 
herself, to swim— 
bargain was struck. 
Margery, it was quickly disvovered, 
sousing in the water with the other 
children was quite “a common kid” 
herself and though there seemed to 
be an inherent snebbishness in the lit- 
tle girl that returned to her as soon 
as she was dried and clothed, in her 
bathing suit she mucked about and 
screamed and quarreled as did the 
rest. 
Lydia's 


till snow 
take the 
daughter alone. 
dia would have 
Elviry + gene 
and so the 


method of teaching was one 
emplored by most of the children of 
Laké& City when a new child moved 
into the town. She forced Margery 
to float face downward in the water, 
again and again, while she counted 
10, After one afternoon of this, the 
banker’s daughter had forever lost 
her fear of the water and the rest was 
easy. 

In spite of the relationship Dave 
Marshall had established between the 
two children, Margery and Lydia did 
not like each other. One Saturday 
afternoon after banking hours, Mar- 
shall was seated on his front porch, 
with Elviry and Margery, when Lydia 
appeared. She stood on the steps in 
her bathing suit, her bare feet in a 
pair of ragged “‘sneakers.”” Her face 
and hands and ankles were dirty, but 
her eyes and the pink of her cheeks 
were clear. 

“Come on, Marg,” said Lydia, “and, 
Mr. Marshall, please, won’t you come 
too and see how well she does it?’’ 

“Run and get into your bathing 
suit, daughter,’ said Marshall. “El- 
viry, want to come? 

“No,” snapped Elviry. “Lydia, how 
do you manage to get so dirty, when 


Y, 





L. 'M. 


THORNTON 

If I were singing of delights 

My song should be of summer nights. 
If I were seeking themes of praise 
I'd find them in mid-summer days. 

If I hosannas wished to try 

I'd sound the beauttes of July. 


If I a masterpiece essayed 
I'd paint a summer woodland glade. 
If I glimpse of heaven sought 
would be of flowers and summer 
wrought. 
For paradise goes drifting by 
On perfumed breezes of July. 


If e’er I meet an angel band 
They'll dance across a summer land. 
If gods descend from astral bowers 
will be at lure of summer hours. 
And if I e’er Pegasus try 
"Twill be in pratses of July. 





knowledge in 


every 


to my positive 
the water an hour 


you're 
day?” 
Lydia blushed and tried to hide one 


think 
mur- 


other. “lL 
she 


the 
impolite,” 


behind 
terrible 


ankle 
you're 
mured. 

Dave roared with laughter. “Right 
you are, Lydia! I guess Ill have to 
hitch up and drive us all over.” 


They drove to the Willows and 
Margery went through her paces, 
while her father watched and ap- 
plauded from the shore. When they 
had finished and had run up and 
down to warm up and dry off and 
were driving home, Dave said: 

“You'd better come in to supper 
with us, Lydia.” 

“No, thank you,” answered the 
child. “Mr. Levine's coming to sup- 


per at our house and I have to cook 
se.” 


“Hum! What does John Levine do 
at your house, so much?” 

“Oh, he’s going into politics,” an- 
Swered Lydia, innocently, “and Dad 
advises him.” 

‘Well, tell them you've done a fine 
job as a swimming teacher,” Dave 
spoke carelessly. “I don’t see why 
Levine wants to get into politics. He’s 
doing wel! in real estate.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lydia, with a 


having rea 
going into pol- 
Indian land.” 
exclaimed Mar- 


child's 
news 
itics 
“Like 
shall. 
"On, 
exactly 
They 


importance at 
impart, “he's 
to get some 
hell he is! 


to 


So's 


Daddy!" Margery’s voice 
like her mother’s. 

were turning into the Mar- 
shall driveway and Marshall's face 
Was a curious mixture of amusement 
and irritation. He _ kissed his little 
daughter when he lifted her from the 
buggy and bade her run to the house. 
Getore he lifted Lydia down he 
paused and as he stood on the 
ground and she sat in the surrey, she 
looked levelly into his black eyes. 

“Ll wish Lt had another little daugh- 
ter like you, Lydia,”’ he said. “I don’t 
see why—but you can't get swans 
from barnyard fowl.” He continued 
to study Lydia’s face. “Some day, my 
ehild, you'll make some man’s heart 
break, or lift him up to heaven.” 

Lydia squirmed. 

“Well, Margery’s 
Said hastily, “so I 
punished any more, do I?" 

Marshall scowled slightly. 
do you mean’ Don’t vou want 
gery to play with you?” 

“Oh, sure, she can play if she wants 
but I mean I don’t have to go 
her and bring her into our games.” 

“No,” said Dave slowly, “but I 
think it would be nice of you to sort 
of keep an eye on her and get her 
dirty once in a while. There! tun 
home, child, you’re shivering.” 

With puzzled eyes, Lydia obeyed. 


Was 


taught now.” she 
don't have to be 


“What 
Mar- 


ge 


The most important result, as far 
as Lydia was interested, of the talk 
between her father and Levine that 


night was that Amos decided deftinite- 


ly to move the following week. Lydia 
cried a little over it, reproached God 


in her prayers and then with a child's 


resignation to the inevitability of 
grown-up decision, she began to say 


good-by to the neighborhood children 
and to help old Lizzie to pack. 

Lydia did not see the new home un- 
til she trode out with the first dray- 
load of furniture. She sat in the high 
seat beside the driver, baby Patience 
in her iap, her thin, long little legs 
dangling, her cheeks scarlet with ex- 
citement and the warmth of a hot 
September morning. The cottage was 
a mile from the old home. They 
drove along the maple shaded street 
for the first half of the distance, then 
turned into a dirt road that led 
toward the lake shore. The dirt road 
emerged on the shore a half mile 
above the Willows and wound along a 
high embankment, crowned with 
oaks. 

“Whoa!” shouted the driver. 
isn’t it pretty?” exclaimed 


old-fashioned white cottage, 
green blinds and a tiny front 
porch, stood beside the road, its back 
to the lake. There were five acres or 
so of ground around the house, set 
off by a white picket fence. At the 
gate a pine tree stood. There were’ 
oaks and lilac bushes in the front 
yard. Through the leaves Lydia saw 
the blue of the lake. 

“Our yard runs right down to the 
water!" she cried, as the driver lifted 
the baby down and she followed 
after. “Gee! I'm glad we moved!” 

“It is a nice little spot,"’ said the 
driver, “but kinda lonely.” He set 
the perambulator inside the fence, 
then balanced the dining-room table 
on his head and started up the path 
to the door. 

Lydia looked along the road, where 
an occasional house was to be seen. 

“IT hope kids live in those houses,” 
she said, “but if they don't, baby and 
the lake are company enough for me, 
and Kent can come out on _ his 
wheel.” 

She strapped Patience into the per- 


with 


ambulator, then ran up to the house. 
The front door gave directly into a 
living room of good proportions. Out 
of this folding doors led into a smal! 
dining-room and bevond this a kitch- 
en Of generous size with a wonderful 
view of the glimmering lake from its 
rear windows. A _ comfortable-sized 
bedroom opened off each of these 
rooms. Lydia ran through the little 
house eagerly. It was full of win- 
dows and being all on one floor, gave 
a fine effect of spaciousness. It was 
an old house, but in excellent repair, 
as was all John Levine's property. 
“I’m going to have the bedroom off 
the kitchen, ‘cause vou can see the 
lake from it,” she told the driver. 
“It'll be colder’n charity in the 
winter. Better take the middle one,” 
he remarked, setting the kitchen 


stove down with a bang. 
“No, old Lizzie’ll want to have that. 
Well, I'll begin to get things settled.” 
{To Be Continued.) 
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Within the Farm Home Realm 


Letters from the readers and patterns which are practical and stylish 


Slumber Time Song 
L. M. TILORNTON 


Oh hush-a-by, baby; oh hush-a-by, 
dear; ‘ 

The shadows are falling, but mother is 
near, 

Now sleepy wings falter, on swallows 
above; 

Oh hush-a-by, baby; oh hush-a-by, 
ove, 


Oh hush-a-by, baby: oh hush-a-by, pet; 

While all the rose blossoms with dew- 
drops are wet; 

Since gone are ‘the sunbeams that 
beckoned and smiled. 


Oh hush-a-by, baby; oh hush-a-by, 
child. 
Oh hush-a-by, baby; oh  hush-a-by, 


sweet: 

I cuddle you close, 
your feet. 
Now dream of the pleasures the morn- 

ing shall know; 
Oh hush-a-by, baby 


from your head to 


oh hush-a-by, oh, 


No Way But to Say “No” 
MRS MINNIE FE, KENDALL, KANAWHA 
COUNTY, W. VA. 


I now live on a farm and thus avoid 
borrowing, for I have good neighbors 


who never practice the habit. But 
when J was first married my husband 
and I lived in a small mining town 
where borrowing was practiced daily. 

I moved into a large house occu- 


pied by several other families, all of 
them regular borrowers. They began 
before we got our furniture unpacked 
by coming for some kerosene. From 
that time on for three years, the 
length of time we stayed there, they 
borrowed things ranging from a cup 
of tea for John's breakfast, to my 


wearing apparel. This not only hap- 
pened occasionally, but was part of 
their daily routine. 

I never was taught to borrow. I 


thought by not being one of that sort 
they would soon become ashamed of 
themselves and quit, but they only 
came thicker and faster. I had two 
or three small children, so I kept 
quite a lot of medicine in case of 
sickness. One day a lady borrowed 
my bottle of castor oil. She kept it 
about a month, when another lady 
came after it. I referred her to Mrs 
A—— and found that she had loaned 
it to Mrs B—— in the further end of 
the town. 

One woman borrowed my clothes- 
pins and being a careless woman, 
dropped many under the clothes line 
and never took time to pick them up. 
One day when she brought them 
home I said, “Mrs A——, what has 
become of my clothes-pins? I loaned 
you six dozen,.”” She said, “Mrs Ken- 
dall, I have a certain number of my 
own, so I always count out my num- 
ber after gathering clothes and give 
you back what is left.” I went and 
looked under her clothes line and 
found a dozen or two old decayed, 
dirty and broken pins which she had 
dropped, and knowing they were bor- 
rowed, failed to pick up. She de- 
clared the broken ones were mine. 

The same woman would borrow 
sugar so often I just kept what she 
had brought back the time before to 
lend her. And every time she would 
bring back a little less than I loaned 
her until the package dwindled away. 
They borrowed salt by tue pint, then 
declared it was bad luck to pay back 
salt, and if I wished my salt back to 
come and borrow. I never wait for 
anyone to ask me for anything when 
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1 think I can help any way. As for 
curing them, I think there’s no way 
except just saying “No” or moving 
away from them. 





. 
Follows Mother’s Advice 

MRS E, BOOZE, RALEIGH COUNTY, W VA, 

Real neighbors do not borrow only 
at intervals and when it canrot be 
avoided. I think continued borrow- 
ing a nuisance and a menace. 

it creates tne habit of negligence in 
the borrower and weakens one’s mem- 
ory. It makes one careless and he 
fails to take care of his own things 
because he can borrow from the next 
door neighbor when his are gone. 
This creates a habit of wastefulness. 

I remember a woman who bor- 
rowed our sad irons and brought 
them back so much roughened and 
rusty that we could not use them wn- 
til scrubbed. One day I went to her 
home while she was ironing and 
found one child baking hoe-cakes on 
the face of the iron and another child 
cracking nuts with the other two 
irons. No wonder she had to borrow 
irons. She explained “that she bor 
rowed her neighbor's ironing board as 
it was already clean and dressed.” [I 
considered her selfish. 

It costs labor and money to keep 
things in order. Cooking vessels, 
tools, food, kerosene, etc., cost money. 
We have no right to worry others 
with our self-made troubles. I know 
one woman who serves a spread with 
three kinds of dessert on Sunday for 
company, then borrows from Monday 
morn until Saturday again. It's need- 
less to say she never pays back at all. 

Some people who borrow pay back, 
but you cannot use what they pay 
back and it is wasted to you and to 
them. I put it away for the next 
person who is so unwise as to borrow 
all the time. My mother taught me 
to borrow very little and not at all if 
possible, for it would make me negli- 
gent, careless, begrudgeful and waste- 
ful, as well as beholding to others, and 
would annoy my neighbors and waste 
their substance. 

She said, “Train yourself to do 
without that which you cannot af- 
ford.” 

I have found this will curtail the 
borrowing nuisance. I know a wo- 
man who borrows bread for her chil- 
dren rather than bake it. 


Clear the Deck 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 

‘Clear the deck,” is a good motte 
for the housewife. Clear the deck be- 
fore “going into action.” 

Each day holds some special task, 
washing, ironing, baking, sweeping, 
scrubbing. But first there is the clut- 
ter of duties that comes every day. 
Get them out of the way first—clear 
the deck. 

An hour or two after breakfast will 
clear away this morning confusion if 
the work is systematically palnned. 

With the breakfast dishes washed, 
the children ready for school, the 
kitchen floor swept and the room in 
order, one may attack the work of the 
day whole-heartedly. 

It is disheartening to attempt;wash- 
ing or sewing or baking with a litterea 
breakfast table and a cluttered room 
before the eyes. 

Get into the habit of devoting the 
first hour or two after oreakfast to a 
brisk clearing of the deck for the real 
work of the day, and it is surprising 
how much more will be accomplished 
with less fatigue of mind and body. 








On Borrowing 
MRS CAMERON HARRIS, WASHINGTON 
COUNTY, N Y. 

Having lived for a number of years 
near a woman who borrowed of me 
everything from a complete silver 
service to two sets of underwear at a 
time, I feel that it will benefit my 
own system, at least, to relate a few 
experiences on the above subject. 
Gold brooches, lingerie, silver, books 
and table linen are among the things 
which have never been returned and 
never will be. Perhaps “borrowing” 
is not a broad enough word to cover 
these cases. 

Many times T have found it neces- 
sary to ask for something which I 
have needed immediately. On the 
other hand, I have often been helped 
through an emergency by timely loans 
of a cupful of sugar, a drawing of 
tea or the like, and was seldom re- 
fused, although I ceased the habit of 
borrowing even to that extent, after 
being myself tried to exasperation. 
No good resulted from this means, 
however, nor did I ever discover any 
way to protect myself, other than to 
answer her too frequent requests by 
saying that I did not have such and 
such things to loan her, justifying 


° 
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this action by telling myself that 
when she said, “Will you loan me a 
thing?’’ she really meant, “Will you 
make me a present of it?” 

This was such an extreme case that 
there is no need to multiply instances. 

When I removed to a distance some 
time since, I resolved never to ask a 
neighbor for anything except in the 
most extreme cases, and I have ad- 


hered to that rule, but I have ne vr’ 


since met a borrower so difficult to 
understand as the aforementioned 
woman. I know that by giving a lit- 
tle more attention to the state of 
household supplies, particularly gro- 
ceries and the most-used medicines, I 
could limit my borrowing still further 
and almost eliminate tt. 

The only remedies I know against 
the two importune borrowers are 
asking for articles unreturned after a 
reasonable time, ceasing to borrow of 
that neighbor and a courteous refusal 
to lend, as a last resort. Ordinarily 
and always in moderation, of course, 
neighborly borrowing and lending are 
a real pleasure and tend to promote 
friendliness and good will. 


War Recipes 
Buckwheat Sweet Bread 

Two tablespoons of shortening, 3 
tablespoons of sugar, 1 egg, 1 tea cup 
of sour milk, % teaspoon of soda, 2 
tablespoons of wheat flour and 1%4 
cups of buckwheat flour. Dissolve 
soda in sour milk, mix and pour into 
a small dripping pan and bake in a 
moderately hot oven. 

This should be eaten while warm 
with butter, and is delicious. A larger 
amount can be made by. doubling 
quantity given.—[{Mrs J. H. Helt, 
Orange County, N Y. 

Stale Bread Pancakes 


Take pieces of bread left over or 
dried, soak in sour milk, teaspoon 
soda, a little salt, flour enough for 
batter, fry same as other pancakes. 
In the absence of sour milk use sweet 
milk or water and baking powder. 
—I!Mrs Kate H. Adams, Jefferson 
County, N Y. 

Escalloped Vegetable Oysters—Fine 

Layer of cracker or bread crumbs. 


Layer of vegetable oysters, until 
dish is filled. Seasoning with salt, 
pepper and butter substitute. Add 


about same amount of milk as in es- 
calloped oysters.. Bake.—[{Mrs D. W. 
Hoag, Oneida County, N Y. 

Cooked Cereal Muffins 


One cup cooked rice (or other cer- 
eal) % cup milk, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon 
melted fat, 1%4 cups flour, % teaspoon 
salt and 4 teaspoons baking powder. 
Add milk, beaten egg and fat to 
cooked cereal. Beat thoroughly. Add 
sifted dry ingredients. Mix well. Bake 
30 minutes. 

Buckwheat Muffins 

One cup buckwheat, +4 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1% cups milk, 1 table- 
spoon fat, 1 cup wheat flour, 4% tea- 
spoon salt, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons molas- 
ses. Sift dry ingredients together; add 
molasses, beaten egg and milk, and 
lastly the melted shortening. Pour into 
greased muffin tins and bake 15 to 20 
minutes in hot oven. 

Barley Chocolate Cake (Loaf) 

One cup hot water, stirred in 2 
heaping tablespoonfuls of cocoa. Boil 
two or three minutes stirring all the 
time to keep from scorching. One 
tablespoon, rounding, of shortening, 





1 cup sweet milk, 1 egg wel) beat 

i teaspoom salt, 1 heaping ‘easpo 

soda, dissolved in the sweet milk, } 
heaping teaspoon baking powder’ } 
teaspoon vanilla, 1 cup granulated 
sugar, Thicken with entire bari 
flour, with the baking powder sifted 
in with it. Make a little more stiff 
than with wheat flour, loaf 4 

bake in moderate oven about five 
minutes longer, after you really thing 
it is done. I or my family can no 
detect the difference between the 
wheat or barley flour in this cake 
But it will not keep well over ty 


days, as it gets chippy, different 
than with wheat.—[C. A. B., Tioga 
Co, N Y. 





“ Beforehand ” 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
[Continued from Last Week.] 


From the very first weeks of preg. 
nancy to the last day, the bowels 
must be watched closely to avoid con. 
stipation. Whenever possible their 
action should be controlled by laxa. 
tive foods rather than by drugs of 
enemas. Green vegetables, coarse 
grains and uncooked fruits will be of 
great assistance, and cooked fruits 
will also help. Ordinary bran may 
be eaten raw with cream or on ce. 
reals or cooked fruits. If all these 
means fail to result Im at least one 
gz00d bowel movement each day, these 
two methods of taking senna may be 
used and are practically certain in 
their effect. It is much better not to 
resort to them if it can be helped. 

Senna Prunes 


Place an ounce of senna leaves in a 
jar and pour over them a quart of 
boiling water. After allowing them 
to stand for two hours, strain and to 
the clear liquid add a pound of well- 
washed prunes. Let them soak over 
night. In the morning cook until 
tender in the same water, sweetening 
with two tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar. Both the fruit and the syrup 
are laxative. Begin by eating halfa 
dozen of the prunes with syrup at 
night and increase or decrease the 
amount as may be needed. 

Senna with Prunes and Figs 

This receipt does not call for cook- 
ing. Take a pound of dried figs and 
a pound of dried prunes, wash well. 
Remove the stones from the prunes 
and if very dry soak for an hour. 
Then put both fruits through the meat 
chopper, adding two ounces of finely 
powdered senna leaves. Stir into this 
mixture two tablespoonfuls of mo- 
lasses to bind it together, the result 
being a thick paste. Begin by eating 
at bedtime an amount equal to the 
size of an egg, and increase or de- 
crease as may be necessary. Keep 
the paste tightly covered in a glass 
jar in a cool place. If the senna is 
distasteful, a smaller quantity may be 
used at first. 

Drinking: In pregnancy, drinking 
is most important, both on account 
of its value as a food and as a fluid 
to help remove the waste products of 
the bodily processes. At least two 
quarts of some kind of liquid should 
be taken every day and three quarts 
in many cases would be beneficial. Al 
cohol should be avoided, tea and cof« 
fee limited to one cup of each daily, 
but water, cocoa and especially milk 
can be taken in abundance. 

Fresh air and exercise: Two hours 
each day should be spent in the open 





No 8915—A Draped Effect 
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No 8905—Skirt and Drawers 


air and 

Saal Take your housework or 
sewing or knitting out doors. As for 
exercise, no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down, for one woman can 
walk several miles each day and be 
the better for it, while her neighbor 
would be made ill and perhaps have 
serious results from walking a ‘few 
rods, Never overdo exercise at this 
time and always stop before feeling 
tired. 

Which reminds me; at the begin- 
ning of pregnancy women often feel 
very tired and sleepy, so drowsy that 
they would like to sleep half the day 
as well the night. Many women 
feel guilty on this account, call them- 
selves lazy and fight against the 
sleepiness. Do not do this. It is na- 
ture’s way of preparing for the extra 

strain of the coming months and 

e indulged in as much as pos- 
\s the pregnancy advances 





Sloie. 
this drowsiness will disappear. 


Just Plain Corn Bread 
Get the best unbolted white corn 


meal, and learn to make plain corn 
bread. Eggs and milk are needed for 
muffins and spoon bread, and these 


are good, but so is plain corn bread. 





as much more time as can be 


It is even better than “egg bread” for 
dinner. To the southerner, eating 
cabbage, snap beans, turnip salad, and 
spinach without corn bread is like 
eating food without salt. To him 
meat for dinner may be a luxury, but 
crisp little corn pones a_ necessity. 
Serve ‘these with a vegetable dinner 
and you will not miss the meat. 
Corn Dodgers 

Pour over 2 cups of corn meal, 1 
teaspoon of salt and 1 teaspoon of fat, 
enough boiling water to make x stiff 
dough. Set aside to cool and rise. 
When cold shape into small oblong 
pones and bake in a moderate oven 
25 minutes. The crust of these pones 
should be thick, crisp and golden 
brown. 

Crackling Bread 


Make this bread according to the 
recipe for corn dodgers. Omit the 
shortening, and when dough is cold, 
mix in 1 cup of very dry cracklings. 
This bread.is very rich, and can be 
served -withgut butter or meat. Hot 
stewed fruif, apricots or tart apples, 
is the rifht accompaniment for this 
rieh bread. The combination makes 
a good breakfast. 


Corn Meal Dumplings 


Greens, corn meal dumplings, and 
jowl—food experts will tell you is a 
perfect combination of food values. 
The dumplings are made as follows: 
Pour a cup of boiling water over 2 
cups of corn meal and 1 teaspoon of 
salt, add a little more water if it 
swells too dry. Mold into dumplings, 
while hot, dipping the hands in cold 
water every minute to prevent burn- 
ing. Drop dumplings in the liquor 
in which greens were cooked, and 
cook 15 minutes closely covered. Lift 
from pot with skimmer and serve on 
dish with greens. 


The Home Dressmaker 


Another waist is usually needed by 
most women. Either of the two pat- 
terns illustrated on page 16 are sty- 
lish and desirable. 


No 8898—Shirtwaist 


One finds in the exclusive shops that 
the smartest shirtwaists are trimmed 
with narrow frills of French Valen- 
ciennes lace. A dainty organdie col- 
lar and unusual cuffs are attractively 
trimmed in this way in No SS9S. The 
front of the waist is in panel effect 
and the closing is at the left side. The 
fronts af the waist are gathered at the 
shoulders. The long sleeves are gath- 
ered into deep cuffs which fit the wrist 
closely and the distinctive feature is 


the circular cuffs which are edged 
three-quarter 
sleeves may be used if preferred. The 
shirtwaist pattern, No 8898, is 


with the lace. The 
ladies’ 
cut in 5 sizes, 36, 38, 
inches bust measure. 
size requires 1% yards 36-inch, or 1% 
yards 45-inch material, with % yard 
36-in contrasting material, 2% yards 
insertion and 3% yards edging. 
No 8915—Fichu Waist 
very slender woman 
soft, full effects to make her look 
larger,- and the draped fichu collar 
will help in this respect. The waist, 
No 8915, is quaint*in style and mate- 
rial, for it is made of dotted swiss, 
with the fichu of embroidered mull. 
The latter may be made of flouncing 
as it is joined at the back to form a 
point. The long sleeves are gathered 
into deep, close-fitting cuffs which are 
trimmed with lace. A tiny lace- 
trimmed shield fills in above the low 


40, 42 and 44 


The needs 


crossing of the fichu. The ladies’ 
waist pattern, No 8915, is cut in four 
sizes, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 


measure. As on the figure, the 36- 
inch size requires 1% yards 36-inch, 
or 1% yards 40-inch material with 2 
yards 12-inch\flouncing, 2 yards inser- 
tion, and 2 yards edging for shield 
and cuffs. 
No 7376—Boys’ Blouse 

The simplest style of the shirt is 
made with plain front and with a 
small yoke across the shoulders in the 
back. The closing is through a band 
in front. The neck may have a band 
finish or a_ soft turn-down collar. 
There is a patch pocket on one side. 
The sleeves are full length, finished 


with a straight cuff. The shirt pat- 
tern, No 7376, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Medium size re- 
quires 14% yards of 36-inch material. 


No 8911—Girls’ One-Piece Dress 

A red and white checked gingham 
was chosen for this quaint little one- 
piece dress, which is worn with a 
guimpe of white lawn or batiste. The 
neck is cut in a low, round outline at 
front and back and the dress is 
slashed at the front almost to the 
waistline, where it is laced with a rib- 
bon or silk tape. The armholes are 
cut very low, as the guimpe is sepa- 
rate, The latter may be made with 
round or V-neck, and with or without 
the collar. The sleeves may be either 
long or short. A loose belt and patch 
pockets trimmed with contrasting ma- 
terial complete this neat little dress. 
The girls’ one-piece dress pattern, No 
8911, is cut in 4 sizes, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. The +4-vear size requires 1% 
yards 36 or 42-inch material for the 


The 36-inch 































































No 8911—With a Guimpe 


dress, and % yard 36-inch for the 
guimpe. 
No 8905—Girls’ Set 

“Undies” for little tots are very ex- 
pensive in the shops, but any mother 
who can sew, can very easily make 
the »ecessary garments and have them 
as dainty as possible. An ideal set of 
undergarments isillustrated in No 8905, 
The set consists of a simple little 
gertrude petticoat and a pair of closed 
drawers. The weight of the petticoat j 
hangs from the shoulders, where i 
has tabs which button at each side of 
the square neck. The lower edge may 
be finished with a plain hem or with a 


gathered ruffle of embroidery. The 
drawers are gathered to. straight 
bands. No 8905, is cut 


The girls’ set, 
a 


in 8 sizes, % 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. The 4- -year size requires 144 
yards 36-inch, with 1% yards inser- 


tion, 2% yards edging, and 2 yards 


4-inch flouncing for petticoat; the 
drawers require *% yard 93-inch 
material. 


Price of Any Patt@rn 10 Cents 
Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. Be 
sure to state size. 

















DIRECTIONS 


My Boil half a can of Babbitt’s 
t Concentrated Lye and a half 
e ounce of alum in 9 gallons of 


water, 


solution for two minutes. Rinse 
~ in cold water twice. For small 


i quantities of fruit use 4 table- 
: spoons of Babbitt’s and a pinch 
of alum to one gallon of water. 





Place fruit in wire basket 
or thin cloth and suspend in hot 








B. T. BABBITT, Inc., 
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If you 


It enables you to peel a basket of peaches, for 
example, in about one-fifth the time necessary 
by the old-fashioned method of paring. 


And you get better preserves, because the 
best flavored portion, that next to the skin, is 
saved. Get acan of Babbitt’s Concentrated Lye 
at your dealers today and test for yourself this 
quick, easy, modern way of peeling fruit. 


Write for booklet, giving many other labor- 
saving uses for Babbitt’s Lye. 


11 Broadway, New York 


‘AND IT'S DONE!” | 


HAT’S the Babbitt way —the quick, easy, = 

modern method of peeling Peaches, Pears and 5 
Plums for preserving. 
paring off the skins, wasting time, labor and the « 
best flavored part of the fruit, you will be interested : 
in this better Babbitt way. 
by the big California fruit canners and it is also 


Endorsed by the U. S. 
Board of Food Inspection. 


It’s the method used f 
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= The Boys and Girls 
i Department 





A Queer House 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


If sheep and goats should build, they’d 
make 
No ram-shackle affair, 
But noble house of Aorn-beam wood, 
With butt-resses that flare. 


A ram upon the ram-parts high, 
Would act as sentinel; 

And crimson ram-blers on the walls, 
Would decorate them well. 


A goat would be the duz-ler and 
He'd rule the butt-ery. 

Instead of kitchen, there would have 
Io be a kid-chen. See? 


A lamb-requin of shepherd’s check 
From Mr Wool-worth’s store, 

Would decorate the /ambp-shelf—l-a-m- 
h-p—(one letter more). 


The rams would ram-ble through the 
paths 
Where goat’s-beard blooms, you know; 
And butt-ercups, and phlox for flocks 
That love those blossoms so. 


Then, peacefully at home, at night, 
A goat would play the horn, 
While Mrs Goat made butt-on-holes, 
Sometimes till nearly morn—but some 
evenings they would have a candy- 
pull and make butt-erscotch! 


A Tale of Years Gone By 
[Continued from last week.] 


“On, Darkey, a little faster, boy,” 
and at the sound of his mistress’s 
despairing tones, the noble horse 
surged forward with all his might, 
but to no avail. It was but a mo- 
ment before Mrs Leech could hear 
the quick breathing of the cat be- 
hind and looking over her shoulder, 
she saw that he would soon reach 
the side of her horse. Another second 
and he leaped at her horse. 
Frantically she clutched Darkey’s 
mane and kept from being dragged 
from her saddle, the slight hold the 
cat’s paw held in her skirt gave way 
and he fell to the ground. She knew 
by the quiver that ran through her 


horse that he had suffered from the 
cat’s claws but how badly he was 
torn she did not know. Seizing her 
bonnet from her head she threw it 
from her. For an instant the pan- 
ther paused to smell of the strange 
object, giving them a brief respite. 
Then on he came again, as he came 
nearer she threw her handbag or 
reticule, as it was called in those 
days. Another pause for an instant 
then on he came. Frantically she 
tugged at her waist, but he could 
not get it off before the big cat was 
again beside her horse. Another mo- 
ment he had leaped and with a 
despairing cry of, “Home, Darkey, 
home,” Mrs Leech felt herself 
dragged from her horse into the 
road, Without pausing, Darkey kept 
straight on down the road, running 
the faster when relieved of his bur- 

Every instant Mrs. Leech expected 
to feel the cat's teeth and claws tear | 


into her tlesh, but instead, taking the 
back of her waist in his mouth, the 
panther lifted the now almost faint- 
ing woman and trotted into the woods 
at one side of the road. Then she 
realized, that as a cat plays with a 
mouse before it kills its prey, so the 
panther was to play with her before 
the end, and wildly did she pray for 


help. 

Mr. Leech and Henry were in the 
end of the field near the road, when 
suddenly Henry spoke, 


“Father, I can hear Darkey com- 
ing down the road on the dead run.” 


“Darkey?” questioned his father. 
“It can't be, son.”’ 
“But it is, father, I am sure,” and 


dropping his hoe, Henry started for 
the road. Mr. Leech followed, but 
before they reached it, Darkey was 
in sight coming at the same mad 
pace. 

“He has thrown Mother!” cried 
Henry. 

“Impossible, she is too good a 


rider,”” answered his father, then as 
Darkey turned into the yard Henry 
saw the bloody flank. 

“Oh, Father, look! Something has 
happened to Mother!” 

One look and Mr Leech turned 


a white, set face to his son as he 
said, “Get the gun, Henry, and make 
haste.”’ 
entered the house. Mr Leech un- 
buckled the saddle from the foaming 
horse and threw it on the doorstep 
just as Henry returned with the gun. 
Taking it from him without a word, 
Mr Leech started on the run up the 





road, After a short distance he 
turned off the road into the bushes. 
Running parallel with the road fora 
distance was a brook with grassy 


banks, and down to this grass-grown 
edge went Mr Leech and Henry, for 
in the thick turf their feet made no 
noise. 

They had not gone far, when Mr 
Leech turned and held up a warning 


hand. Looking ahead Henry saw 
through the trees the figure 
of a woman sitting on a 


log, while crouched beside her was 
the big cat, closely watching his vic- 
tim and occasionally cuffing her with 
his great paw if her attention seemed 
to wander from himself. They could 
see Mrs Leech turn and look toward 
home and her white lips moved as 
though in prayer. Closer and closer 
they crept, Henry could hear his 
heart beat like a muffled drum. 
Could they shoot the panther without 
harming Mother? It seemed impos- 
sible so close together. 

On they crept until they were be- 
hind a clump of spruces, in close 
range of the log. Henry touched ‘is 
father’s arm and pointing to the gun 
whispered. 

“Let me try it.” 

“No, my son,” replied his father, 
“T'll do the shooting.” 

Just at that moment Mrs. Leech 
turned her head for another anxious 
look toward home, for by the pan- 
ther’s snarls and growls she felt that 


the end was near. The panther 
raised his huge paw and cuffed her 
savagely. Lifting the gun to his 
shoulder, Mr Leech took aim and 
fired. They heard the scream and 
when the smoke cleared away, they 
could see the cat stretched at full 
length one side of the log and Mrs 


Leech on the other side, for at the 
sound of the gun and the panther's 
scream she had fainted. 

“The silliest thing that I ever did 
in my life,” she afterward declared 
but the relief was too sudden after 
such a severe strain upon her nerves. 

They soon had her home, and after 
a few days she was none the worse 
for her terrible experience. Mr Leech 
and Henry measured the big cat and 
found it nine feet, seven inches from 


tip to tip. 

It took Darkey’s flank some time 
to get well, and he bore the scar 
until the day he lied, at a good old 
age. 

Years afterwards the grand-chil- 
dren of Mrs Leech never tired of 
hearing her tell the story of her nar- 
row escape, but Henry never could 
recall the picture of his mother on 
the log by the brookside without a 
shudder. 


He Wished to Read 


“Nurse,” moaned the convalescent 
patient, “can’t I have something to 
eat? I'm starving.” 

“Yes, the doctor said you could 


start taking solids today; but you must 
begin slowly,’’ she said. Then she held 
“We 


out a teaspoonful of tapioca. 
must only advance by degrees,” she 
added. 

He sucked the spoon dry and felt 


more tantalizingly hungry than ever. 
He begged for a second spoonful, but 
she shook her head, saying that until 
he was stronger everything must be 
given in small quantities. 

Presently he summoned her again 
to his beside. ‘“‘Nurse,” he said, “bring 
me a postage stamp; I want to read.” 
[ Exchange. 
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LIKE THIS SHOE yy 


the ordinary kind. Worth much more 
than this special price 


$63.90 
3 PAIR 


PAY ON DELIVERY 


This is style No. 3264, 
Made of soft India Kid, 
Seamless. st con- 
forms to shape of the 
foot. Has Rubber 
Heels. Sizes 2% to 
8. Widths D, E& 
ER. Order Your 
Pair Today. — 


UNIVERSAL SHOE CO, | We ‘af ronderf 
DE 








Absolct 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed 
or money re- 
funded. 


PT. A 
15-21 Park Row, N. ¥. City 


Women, Men 
Children. 















































IRON IN 
COOL COMFORT 
Novena red bot stove 
aa onironingday. Youcan 
do yous ironenand do it casiet, better and 


in half the time required in the old way if 
you use the new improved 


American Self Heating 
Flat Iron 


Does three hours ironing for one cent. 
Saves the countless, weary wast steps 
walking to and from stove. Always ready, 
lighted in a jiffy, sizzling hot in two min- 
utes. Heat regulates to any desired vempera- 
ture. Won't stick or 60! 


odor, no ironing day 
headaches. Simple, safe, 
guaranteed. 

Ask your dealer for the 
American or write for des- 
créptice circular. Accept 
no subdsttiuée. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 
793 Clark St. Albert Lae. Minn. 
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Don’t Wait to | == 
‘Swat the Fly” 


The housefly is a mo spreader of dan- 
erous diseases, and most housewives “‘swat”’ 
im industriously. The proper method to 

end the fly nuisance, however, isto stop him 

before he starts, by keeping the garbage pail 

—_ — breeding places sterilized with a solu- 
ion o 
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MULE TEAM BORAX 


Also drives away water bugs and roaches. Wash 
pantry and closet shelves often and flush all pipes and 
drains with a solution of 20 Mule Team Borax. It 
assures hygienic cleanliness. Endorsed and used by 
leading authorities on sanitation and hygiene. 


At All Dealers 


Send for ‘‘Magic Crystal’’ Booklet. It describes 
100 household uses for 20 Mule Team Boras. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., New York—Chicago 














Dry You 


on the economical, time-tried 


“ GRAN 
Wholesome 


ousan 
U.8. Government. Send $6 today, check or 
money order; satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Write for Booklet & 


GRANGE 
SALES 
ASSO. 


Lafayette 
Bidg. 
Philadelphia 
Penna. 
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Rural Improvement 
By F. A. Waugh 


E VERY rural district needs better roade, better 
school beildings and grounds, better farm 
planning, better public buildings, more play- 
grounds, and the other conveniences and embellieh- 
ments which the cities always have, but which the 
country usually lacks. The present book explaine 
clearly just what these requirements are and bow 

to_get the work done, 
Cloth. 


Mllustrated. 6x7 inches, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


GER EVAPORATOR” 


and delicious. No sugar, no jars, 
in use—endorsed by 


on evaporating. 
“Save the 
Waste and 
Win the 












$20 pages. 
Net $1.25. “se 

















Mention A A When You Write. 











Gas Stove Comfort 
Kerosene Cost 


Cook with kerosene—it costs little 
and is sold everywhere. 

And do wonderful cooking—with 
the New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stove. 

No ashes, coal or wood to add 
to your hard work. 

Steady, smokeless heat at the touch of 
a match. On or off instantly—readily 
adjusted for any kind of cooking—real 
gas stove comfort with kerosene. 
3,000,000 users prove the worth of the 
New Perfection. 

Made in 1, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes, with or 
without cabinet top. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Ask your dealer about 
the New Perfection 
Kerosene Water 
Heater and New 
Perfection Ovens— 
none better. 


For best results use 


SO-CO-NY Kerosene. 
























Rew York PURSPM ONC Albany 
NEW PERFECTION 
OIL CO STOVES 
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COMPLAINT 
FT LLL oa VSQUGUGUNUAGUTAG HEED S EAGLE DETALED ETE TE 


this money must be counted as a loss. 
Circlular matter put out by the above 
firm is printed in different languages 
so readers of other nationalities would 
better watch out that they are not We agree to refund to any subscriber 





Beware of Tropical Schcmes 


= A subscriber put money into a rub- 
per plantation in the tropics of Mex- 
‘oo named The Ohio rubber culture 
company. He says he was to get his 
money pack in 10 years with certain 
returns. Its former secretary, G. S. 
pike, writes that no white man has 
peen near the property for five years, 
the country being overrun by ban- 
dits, and adds: “We have given up 
any hope of receiving anything from 
our investments there.” This is sad 
for the investors, who possibly would 
have had good returns had peace en- 
abled the concern to continue. 
However, experience shows that 


even during peace, investments in 


tropical plantations and similar far | 


distant schemes are too full of risk 
for prudent people to put their money 
into same. There is only one safe 
rule in any form of speculation. ‘In- 
vest only what you can afford to lose.” 
Then if it goes wrong, you won't be 
disappointed. Should it succeed, you 
will be pleased. Speculations should 
not be confused with solid investments 
like a first mortgage on a good farm 
or federal farm loan bonds. 


Bit in Stock Deal 


I purchased 50 shares of Empire com- | 


mon at $8 a share, being assured that 
the price would advance. I paid $100 
down and was to pay the balance in 
three months. I understand the stock 
today is not over $2.50 a share. I would 
rather lose the $100 I have already paid 
and buy Liberty bonds or war stamps 
with the $300.—[X. X. 

If you can prove you were induced 
to make this purchase through fraud 
or misrepresentation, you will have 
good grounds for suing to recover the 
$100 already paid and relief from the 
claim against you for $300. Other- 
wise you will have to pay the $300, ir- 
respective of whether the shares you 
bought go up or down. That is the 


~wOrange Judd Service Bureau 
Will serve -you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you ° 
will be entitled to this free service by 4 
becoming a subscriber. 


served the same as subscriber spoken 


We understand that at the receiv- 


stock and $2,500,000 common stock. 









through. 


We received 
SATISFACTION 


old company, provided the sharehold- Ai : 
er making the exchange will lend it | @ -4) 
20% of the amount for six months at ; 
6%. The concern has done a large 
business. Its shares have been owned 
by a large number of farmers who ( 
have patronized it freely. If it is able | Q@ +7) ong —ae 
to finance itself, it may be able to pull : 


Adams express com- 
pany’s check for butter lost in transit 
17 months ago. Thank you very much 
indeed.—[Austin Leonard, Troy, Pa. 


Our Guarantec—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable 


the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
sale of Independent harvester ways state in talking with or writing 
company ;q@f Plano, Ill, April 27, assets to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
were bought by a new concern with a your adv in the old reliable American 
sfmilar name. It has $1,000,000 au- Agriculturist.” 
thorized of 7% cumulative preferred sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
It gave its notes for about $900,000 for estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
the property. It offers one share of against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
its common for each two shares in the 


We are not respon- 


ship proceedings are pending. 
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You men and women of 


label, like the above. Look 
garment before you buy. 


123 Market Place 





Uncle Sam uses) carry the yellow “army 


tae et : 
IRONCLAD 


Uncle Sam’s 
Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 
Twill Cloth 


his ‘‘home 


guard’’ should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too. It’s fast color 
and wears like leather. 


SHIRTS, PANTS AND OVERALLS 
made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki (the kind 


for it in the 


Write today for free samples of Ironclad 
Khaki Cloth, and Miss Ironclad Khaki, the 
kid glove finish ladics’ overall cloth. 


Garments on sale by dealers—everywhers 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
Baltimore, Md. 























gamble one takes when dealing in 
stocks or margin. Of course Liberty 
bonds, federal farm loan bonds or a} 





| 

| 

first mortgage on a good farm run by 

a good farmer is safe investment in 

comparison with these speculative 
flyers. 

Trick Plant 

An nt for Charles H. Horton com- | 
pany W 14th St, New York. got me 
to tal 50 Rose of Jericho plants at 
121 s each, with the understanding 
that I ild return all unsold plants and } 
get | he purchase price. I sold a} 
few e 175 plants left. I cannot 
now te the agent or the company for 
whom he worked.—[{L. B. B. 

This mysterious agent must have 
found the above game to be a paying 
proposition from his own standpoint, 
as the above is not the only complaint 
we | » received of the same nature. 
The plant is represented as a wonder- 
ful varicty which only needs to be 
placed in water to be transformed into 
a Visi f lovely bloom. It does in- 
deed me cases turn from a dry 
brown 1 to a green weed, but that 
Seems to be about the only trick it can 
pert | 

TI t is making easy money by | 
unload tuff for 1214 cents which | 
can be bought in Mexico for about 1 
cent Later when the disappointed 
I ; try to return the unsold | 

home office of the ym- | 

I en moved and so endeth | 
t son. Our letters to the | 
. any at the above address | 
1 by postal authorities | 

: t in directory.” Watch out | 
when rent arrives to work your ! 
territo: | 
: 

Subs makes complaint that} 
he paid S2 for certain books to Afri- | 
can Novelty company, 312 East 14th 
St, New York. He states the goods | 
Were not up to promise and he re- 
turned them but so far has not re- 


Ctived any word of acknowledgement 
any refund, On circular matter in 
our possession there appear two dif- 
erent addresses for the above concern, 
One at 205 East 14th St, and the oth- 
€P at 312 East 14th St, New York. As 
oe letters to both addresses have 
en refused and have all been re- 
turned to us unopened it looks as if 
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A business : 
that is as big as its job 


EEPING a nation of over 100 

million people regularly sup- 

plied with meat and meat products 
is a big and complex job. 


And a still bigger job when to it 
is added the needs of the American 
soldier here and in Europe and of 
the Allies as well. 

It is ajob of converting the live 
stock of the West into meat and 

eat products and distributing 
them in perfect condition over long 
distances to the consuming centers 
—the North, South, East, West 
and abroad. 

A job of supplying with unfai/- 
ing regularity products that in 
the main are perishable, in the 
exact qualities and quantities need- 
ed, to the smallest out-of-the-way 
village as well as to complex and 
congested metropolitan centers. 


Only organizations like that of 
Swift & Company, with its highly- 


specialized methods of meat-dress- 
ing, its hundreds of branch- 
distributing houses, and its thou- 
sands of refrigerator cars, could 
have handled such a job efficiently 
and at a minimum of expense in 
the present war emergency. 


Today American meat and meat 
products are the recognized stand- 
ard of the world. 


And the economy with which 
these products are produced is in- 
dicated by the fact that today the 
meat of a steer, dressed, is sold 
for less than the cost of the 
steer on the hoof! The proceeds 
of by-products, made out of 
what once was waste, have made 
this pcssible. 

The size of the job has dictated 
the size of America’s packing in- 
dustry. And America’s packing 
industry has proved itself to be 
equal ts its job. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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ecessary As The Plow 


Successful farmers everywhere demon- 
strate the ecessity of motor cars for 
their work. They save time and money 
—do more in less time with less fatigue. 

That the Overland is completely satis- 
faciory for farmers is proved by the fact— 

That more than half of all Overland 
cars built are taken by farmers. 

It is not necessary to pay more than 
the Overland price—and complete satis- 
faction cannot be bought for less. 


Light Four Model go 


At a low first cost and for economical 
maintenance, Model 90 gives an abun- 
dance of power from its perfected, 
frugal-with-fuel motor. 

It is simple to handle, has narrow turn- 
ing radius, and easily operating clutch. 

It is beautiful and comfortable; with 
spacious interior, wide seats, deep 
upholstery, rear cautilever springs, 106- 
inch wheel base, and large tires, non- 
skid rear. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys- Knight and Overiand Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
Catalog on request, please address Dept. 119, 


It has electric Auto-Lite starting and 
lighting and vacuum fuel system. 

To pay less is to risk the loss of 
efficiency, comfort, modernized improve- 
ments, beauty of design or long-lived 
service. : 

Order your Model 90 now. 

Five Points of Overland Superiority: 
Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


Touring Car 




















